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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


T'o FOSTER professional spirit and to seek and maintain the highest standards of scholarship 


i 


and professional preparation, especially among women, 


To work actively to further the cause of democratic education. 


To co-operate in the solution of problems which interpenetrate various fields of knowledge. 


To encourage intercultural understanding. 
To strive for a clean understanding of local, state, national, and international problems and to 


stimulate active participation in their solution. 


' To develop a professional fellowship among women in education. 


To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these purposes. 





Expanding Roles for Women 
IS GENERALLY assumed that the life of the whole human family is at a turning point. A feeling 
% of crisis is in the air. Even to return to the status quo of the period preceding the war would 
revolutionary. More than ever before, there are wide-spread acceptances of the idea that the 
isions of common everyday people will weight the turn. At such a time we look for some new, 
platively untried element in the social scene, some voice hitherto inarticulate or even silent. By 
hoosing women as this freshly minted bell in society's carillon, we accentuate the experience of 


tisis; with bated breath, we look to the great Unpredictable—the Eternal She! 
The business of stepping up the soft voices of ladies whom we have known as socially minded, 


oncerned with the network of interest of womens’ organizations, into more stentorian accents of 
public responsibility, is an easy idea to house. But remember, we now must think of all women— 
bth those who think right and those whose social philosophies might run counter to ours, assum- 
bg that our philosophy is right. In fact, there is a goodly amount of risk in dipping from the well 
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of these quiet waters. We have to reckon not only with the least common denominator of the 
evil nature of any human individual, but also with the fact that women are less experienced than 
men in the expression of their citizenship. They will be, however, as inexperienced in putting their 
evil nature into political form as in shaping the world’s future out of the good intents of their 
hearts. There is some comfort in this—if true! 

Do women know what kind of a world they want? Do they want it hard enough to learn how 
to get it? Will they do the drudging, slogging labor called for if the splendidly lumbering machine 
of democracy is to work effectively ? 

It is thrilling to call to oneself at the break of any day: I live in a day of social revolution! It 
is more difficult to acknowledge that women themselves have their own private revolution— 
ethical, moral, psychological, religious. 

The historical r6éle of woman as the mother of the race has been expanded, without her resolve, 
by forces beyond her control, to include responsibilities reaching into the farthest places of the 
earth. On her rests the burden of the task of transmuting, for her children, the whole idea of 
“getting on” in terms of material values to a new concept of the meaning of life. If she has a per- 
sonal axe to grind, it is, or should be, her stern resolve to help create a world in which her chil- 
dren, trained to be servants of the peoples of the world, will not be misfits. 

RHopA E. McCULLOCH 

Recently Editor, Women’s Press 
and Executive of the Publications 
Department of the National Board 
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Melting Pot: The Oswego (New York) board of education asked the Army to permit some 175 refugee 
children, stationed at Fort Ontario, to attend its public schools. The children arrived in the United States in 
July with a group of 1,000 European refugees who entered the country with Presidential permission and under 
Army guard. Original plan was to keep the Europeans, representing 18 nationalities, “behind wire.” Their great 
concern for the children’s schooling and the apparently high intelligence among the children, prompted the 
board of education’s action. Government officials consented to the plan. 





t 


Doctor's Report: The U. S. Public Health Service reports that wartime living conditions, including ration- 
ing, have caused no increase in diseases among American school children. It based its studies on observation 
of 8,000 Hagerstown, Maryland, children—considered “typical” of the nation’s pupils. 
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Autitudes About Women After 
the War 


CATHERINE PATRICK 


Dr. Patrick is a member of the committee on 
Sex Réles in Post-War Planning, a joint com- 
mittee of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues and the National Council of 
Women Psychologists. In 1939 the author con- 
ducted an investigation on attitudes about women 
for the International Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, which was reported at their 
meeting in Trondheim, Norway, in that year. This 
research has been extended and published in the 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1944, V. 19, pp. 
3-34, under the title, “Attitudes about Women 
Executives in Government Positions.” 


$ THE DAY of peace approaches, the recon- 
A struction era looms on the horizon. Within 
the program of post-war planning the psycho- 
logical problems of women assume a major im- 
portance. Any problems, which involve half of 
the population of a country, are important, be- 
cause of the large number of people affected. 

Probably no question is more vital than that 
of what attitudes concerning women will pre- 
vail after the war. This is a matter of great prac- 
tical significance, because actual political and 
economic opportunities open to women are de- 
termined to a large extent by prevailing atti- 
tudes concerning the sex. A careful considera- 
tion of the opinions which exist concerning 
women is necessary. By research techniques, 
such as attitude scales and other tests, existing 
attitudes should be studied and measured. Then 
on the basis of this data educational programs 
can be effectively launched. 

Both opinions concerning women in the busi- 
ness and professional world and those concern- 
ing her position in the home are important. 
Since the majority of women are married, the 
legal, social, and economic status of the wives 
in the home is a matter which affects a very 
large segment of the population of any country. 
A definite relation exists between their status 
and the political and economic problems of a 
country as a whole. 

Attitudes concerning the position of women 
in the home are related to such facts as whether 


the husband holds the authority in the house- 
hold or whether there is a general equality of 
status between husband and wife. The economic 
status of the wife is a large factor in determin- 
ing her position in the household, If she is un- 
able to own her property, she has a much more 
subordinate réle in the home than if she is as 
free to administer her possessions and make 
wills and contracts as the husband. Her ability 
to engage in work or business outside the home 
without her husband’s consent, to keep her earn- 
ings, and to retain her share of the common 
income also affects her status. Her position in 
the home likewise depends on whether she is 
forced to assume the domicile and citizenship 
of the husband, and if she has equal rights in 
the guardianship of children. Grounds for di- 
vorce also affect equality of status. Such facts of 
the wife’s actual position in the home are im- 
portant in determining attitudes about the sex in 
general. The subordinate position of woman in 
the household is related to belief in the in- 
feriority of the sex as a whole. 

Not only attitudes concerning women in the 
home, but also those about business and pro- 
fessional women deserve careful consideration. 
The opinions which exist about the female 
worker are closely related to the types of posi- 
tions she holds in the business world, whether 
subordinate or executive, and also in govern- 
ment. Although in many countries of the world 
the percentage of females in business and pro- 
fessional positions is much less than that of 
those who are married and depend on their hus- 
bands for support, yet this number may no 
doubt increase in the post-war world. In fact 
much can be done to increase the opportunities 
available to women by studying the ideas which 
are current about female capacities and insti- 
tuting an educational program when unfounded 
negative attitudes appear. 

In addition to the various forms of attitudes 
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about women, the question also arises as to what 
attitudes are held by the different groups. It is 
important to know the opinions about females 
which are fostered by various segments of the 
population. 

What opinions do men who hold the average 
positions in business and industry have about 
women who hold similar jobs? The average 
masculine viewpoint about female superintend- 
ents and executives needs to be ascertained. 
Moreover the attitudes of male executives about 
female executives are important, as well as what 
they think of women who hold the subordinate 
positions. 

Besides masculine beliefs, the opinions of 
women about other women are of great sig- 
nificance. The attitudes held by the non-pro- 
fessional housewives, who form the majority of 
the feminine population of most countries, 
about business and professional women is of 
much concern. Because of their large numbers 
the beliefs of this group must be considered in 
any discussion of women’s problems. 

Also of much practical importance are the 
attitudes of business and professional women 
about themselves. What < » they think of other 
female executives? Do these opinions coincide 
with what they know of their own lives? 

Scientific techniques for measuring such data 
and statistical devices for interpreting the re- 
sults obtained empirically have been devised. 
By studying representative samples of the popu- 
lation much can be learned about the attitudes 
prevailing in a country. 

A few investigations on attitudes about wem- 
en have already been made. Kirkpatrick has 
constructed a scale to study attitudes of femi- 
nism, From various sources ranging from official 
resolutions of feminist organizations to unoffi- 
cial sources and literature he obtained the data 
from which he constructed the scale. From a 
study of university students of both sexes and 
their parents, he concludes that parental influ- 
ence appears in the attitudes about women which 
students hold in later life. In another study 
feministic opinions about women in regard to 
marital adjustment were noted. He found that 
patriarchal attitudes in husbands tend to be 
associated with marital maladjustment. Well- 
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adjusted husbands tend to be more feministic, 

Kitay’s investigations reveal that women 
share with men the prevailing prejudices against 
their own sex. “A low prestige group does tend 
to adopt prevailing views originated by a high 
prestige group even when they are uncompli- 
mentary to itself, but to a lesser extent than does 
an outside group.” People often cling to such 
ideas even though their daily experiences show 
that such attitudes are not well founded. 

Seward has shown how erroneous attitudes 
concerning natural physiological functions, as 
menstruation, can interfere with the efficiency of 
women in industry. Absenteeism is often direct- 
ly connected to such mistaken opinions. Women 
frequently believe themselves incapable of work 
when actually their productive capacity is not 
impaired. She points out that “‘a survey of avail- 
able evidence shows that the menstrual cycle has 
little effect on the woman worker. Laboratory 
studies indicate that what effects exist are of a 
subjective character, reflecting a tradition that 
views the female sex functions with suspicion 
and disfavor.” An understanding that acts which 
may be safely performed at other times can also 
be safely performed during menstruation should 
free women “from the cultural burden of in- 
validism” and enable them confidently to as- 
sume their places beside men in the work of the 
world, Attitudes are an important factor in such 
practical economic situations. 

An investigation has been conducted by the 
author to determine attitudes about women ex- 
ecutives in government positions. Question- 
naires were sent to female executives in govern- 
ment positions requesting facts about their lives, 
as well as their opinions about others of their 
group. Similar blanks were also mailed to mas- 
culine government executives and to non-pro- 
fessional women to determine their attitudes of 
feminine executives, 

The results show that a certain stereotyped 
picture of the feminine office-holder is shared 
alike by the housewives, the male executives, 
and even by the women executives themselves, 
which often conflicts with what the latter know 
of their own personal experience. According to 
this general opinion the feminine executive 
goes into politics because she wants to earm 4 
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living, likes that sort of career, and attains her 
office through influential friends. Conservative 
in her thinking, she is believed to lack general 
interest in politics which do not concern her 
personally and to place more emphasis on mat- 
ters of social welfare than on those of financial 
and international importance. Her efficiency is 
assumed to be affected by worry over social 
relations and by feelings of irritation and de- 
pression. She is considered to be jealous of her 
fellow workers and they of her. Inhibited in 
her work by fear of criticism, she is presumed 
to be too much influenced by what other people 
say, and to have difficulty in persuading others 
to accept her point of view. She is supposed to 
act from intuition and to give excessive atten- 
tion to details, which annoy her when they go 
wrong. The care of the home is assumed to be a 
big handicap to her profession and, conversely, 
the profession to interfere greatly with the 
home and marriage. 

In marked contrast to this opinion are the 
actual characteristics of the woman executive as 
determined from the self-ratings and facts about 
the lives of 120 of them. This data shows that 
the profession of the woman executive has not 
interfered with her marriage or the manage- 
ment of her home, nor has the care of the home 
hindered her profession as re-elections indicate. 
For the married executives the years of matri- 
mony and number of children in the family 
average about the same as those of the non- 
professional woman of the same age and edu- 
cational background. The feminine executive 
supports herself, although her husband may 
contribute to some extent, and she is apt to 
maintain her children and also other relatives 
either partly or entirely. She is well educated, 
has had ten years or more experience in holding 
executive offices, and during the previous year 
has missed less than a week’s work on account 
of illness. She has received the co-operation and 
support of feminine organizations both before 
and after obtaining office. The wish to carry 
out the ideals of good government and the 
desire for that sort of a career motivates her to 
seek office, which she obtains through excessive 
work and the ability to speak in public rather 
than through influential friends. Liberal in view- 
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point, she puts as much emphasis on financial 
and international matters as on those of social 
welfare. She does not have difficulty making de- 
cisions, persuading others, or enforcing orders 
on men below her in rank. She is not inhibited 
in her profession by fear of criticism and does 
not let her feelings of irritation, jealousy, or 
depression affect her efficiency. She seldom acts 
from intuition and is not greatly annoyed by 
details which go wrong. She is somewhat in- 
fluenced by other’s viewpoints, but not unduly 
SO. 
Thus a marked discrepancy exists between 
the stereotyped opinion of the woman executive 
(which is even shared by women office-holders 
themselves) and the personal characteristics 
actually manifested by this group. The per- 
centages of re-election, which are similar to 
those of male executives, are evidence of the 
efficiency of the woman office-holder. 

Such stereotyped attitudes often have their 
roots in childhood training. From an early age 
these opinions are gradually developed from 
various sources. Women who hold the higher 
business and professional positions are espe- 
cially the object of such erroneous beliefs, al- 
though they apply to a certain extent to women 
in any business or industrial position, These 
attitudes are partly fostered by men to maintain 
the present system of employment, from which 
they profit, and by women who are home- 
makers, because they think they profit from that 
economic system. Unfavorable attitudes con- 
cerning women executives prevent many women 
from ever attaining positions of responsibility 
and so keep them out of competition with men 
for higher offices. It is easier for many men to 
retain positions of responsibility if they do not 
have to compete with women of similar ability, 
in addition to members of their own sex. Such 
attitudes operate to give men larger wages for 
the same work, not only in the higher positions, 
but also in the average positions of the business 
world. Because of the lower wage scale for 
women which frequently exists, the feminine 
worker, who is forced to support dependents, 
often has much greater difficulty maintaining a 
standard of living comparable to that of a man 
in the same position in the business world. 





This stereotyped opinion about the woman 
executive is likewise fostered by the home- 
makers in a nation. Since they form a ma- 
jority of the feminine population of a coun- 
try, their influence is wide, not only because 
of their influence on the next generation, 
but also because of the large numbers, The 
sponsorship of unfavorable attitudes concern- 
ing women in the business and professional 
world tends to eliminate working women from 
competition with those husbands who support 
the housewives, Since the homemakers are de- 
pendent on their husbands for support, they 
subscribe to those beliefs about the working 
woman, which lessen the competition which 
their husbands meet. Opinions of homemakers 
concerning the inadequacy of the business and 
professional woman tend also to justify their 
own withdrawal from the world of industry. 
The housewife is more content to remain 
in the home if she feels her feminine friends 
in industry are not performing their work sat- 
isfactorily. 

Such widespread attitudes held by men and 
non-working women are reflected by the work- 
ing women themselves. As mentioned above 
the female executives had opinions of others 
of their own group which were similar to those 
held by masculine executives and non-profes- 
sional women, They accept uncritically the 
prevailing opinion about the inadequacy of 
the woman executive, although it does not 
accord with the facts of their own lives. Such 
beliefs often have their roots in early training 
and develop over a period of years, being 
constantly reinforced by the prevailing atti- 
tudes about them. 

Opinions similar to those described above 
have hindered many women from ever obtain- 
ing offices in government, but once they have 
obtained them they have proved as efficient as 
men, as the results of the above study of women 
executives indicate. If an educational program 
is to be started to remove the discrepancy be- 
tween the general opinion of the woman execu- 
tive and her actual qualifications, it should 
be directed not only toward men and non- 
professional women, but also toward the women 
executives themselves. They also reflect the 
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general attitudes about women office-holders, 
which do not accord with the facts of their 
own lives. 

An educational program would be much 
more effective if directed toward the next 
generation. From early childhood correct in- 
formation about the relative abilities of the 
sexes should be given. Since stereotyped at- 
titudes of the professional women are de. 
veloped slowly over a period of years, proper 
training should begin in childhood. Attitudes 
established from séeientific findings should re- 
place those based on traditional and emotional 
sources, 

Attitudes of adults are also subject to 
change. The events of the past few years have 
made most of the people of this nation change 
suddenly from a pacifistic viewpoint to a vig: 
orous prosecution of a war. Personnel man- 
agers and directors of companies have changed 
their viewpoint and are now employing women 
in jobs for which they never hired them be- 
fore. 

In addition to the educational program, the 
passage of a constitutional amendment and the 
enactment of laws would do much to influence 
attitudes, The actual legal status of women is 
closely related to opinions concerning charac- 
teristics of the sex. 

After the war a large number of feminine 
employees will probably want to retire from 
the industrial world and be supported by their 
husbands. What will be the status of these 
women when they move back again into their 
homes? Will they remain on a basis of equal 
partnership with their husbands, as they have 
worked with men in the industrial world, or 
will they assume a subordinate status and sur- 
render the rights which they have obtained ? 

As soon as the peace is signed, what will 
be the attitude toward the woman who remains 
in industry? Will she be arbitrarily forced out 
of her position on account of her sex, regard- 
less of her ability? In those positions where 
she has been receiving wages equal to those 
of men, will she be forced to return to a lower 
wage scale? 

The clue to the future answer to these ques- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Women's War-Born Responsibilities 


FRANCES M. TALLMADGE 


Formerly at Antioch College, the author left 
college personnel work to become resident repre- 
sentative of the RCA on the campus of Purdue 
University. Miss Tallmadge has been working on 
the Engineering Cadette program; through this 
effort a group of eighty young women have been 
trained in a ten-month course of Electric En- 
gineering. 


HERE IS A great deal of post-war planning 
dL tein done these days. Industry is con- 
cerned about reconversion and ways to meet 
competition. The colleges are considering the 
problem and responsibilities they face in meet- 
ing the needs of returning service men and 
women. Perhaps it is well to do a little post- 
war planning of our own—planning that will 
help us meet our post-war responsibilities as 
women, What are these responsibilities of 
women—especially for those of us who work? 

Our first responsibility, now or post-war, 
wherever we are, whatever our job may be, 
is to do the best possible job that we are ca- 
pable of doing. No one thing any of us can 
do will have more influence on the future 
place of respect which women will hold. We 
gain recognition, both individually and as a 
group, when we earn it. The manpower short- 
age has opened to us many new and enlarged 
opportunities. Business and industry have done 
more than just open their doors to women; 
they have recruited and trained them for semi- 
professional and skilled jobs. Training pro- 
grams sponsored by both government and in- 
dustry have made a special effort to interest 
women, These expanding opportunities have 
been developed especially in the technical 
fields where the manpower shortage has been 
most acute. Along with the acceptance of such 
training a woman also accepts, in return for 
the education received,.a responsibility for do- 
ing a job and doing it well. 

An outstanding example of this effort to 
bring women into new areas of endeavor has 
been the college training in engineering offered 
to girls by a number of large industrial con- 


cerns, including Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
Pratt and Whitney Company, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, and the Radio Corporation of 
America. These programs provided in various 
ways a streamlined, accelerated and intensive 
program of college training in a branch of 
engineering particularly needed by the spon- 
soring companies. The RCA Engineering Ca- 
dette Program, for example, was a ten-month 
course (1943-1944) of specialized work in 
electronic engineering. Previous to selection 
for the course the girls had had a year or more 
of college experience. The first five-month term 
included the general engineering subjects (shop, 
drafting, mathematics, physics) which were 
most essential to the field of radio, The second 
five-month term was devoted to contentrated 
courses in electrical engineering taught at the 
junior and senior level. Both in the construc- 
tion of the curriculum and in the teaching of 
the courses every effort was made to relate 
the study as directly as possible to the work 
with RCA for which the girls were preparing. 
They were employed at the beginning of the 
course by RCA and, upon completion of their 
training, were assigned to positions as Engineer- 
ing Aides in the laboratories and manufacturing 
departments. 

Opportunities such as this had never before 
been open to women. When the seventy-three 
graduates of the RCA Engineering Cadette Pro- 
gram went into the plants, they carried with 
them a major responsibility for the future at- 
titude of RCA management toward the em- 
ployment of women for technical and profes- 
sional work. Every engineer, foreman and de- 
partment manager with whom a Cadette came 
in contact was forming an opinion of her 
ability to do the job. Those individual ob- 
servations became the woof and warp of gen- 
eralized belief in, or discrimination against, 
women—a belief which those men are going 
to carry with them as they become plant man- 
agers, chief engineers and leaders in the com- 
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pany. Each of us, whatever our job may be, is 
likewise influencing someone's opinion of 
women. If our job is not well done the re- 
sponsibility is laid on the fact that it is done 
by a woman. The perennial jokes about women 
drivers carry truth as well as humor. An ex- 
ample of poor driving by a woman is a cause 
for comment; poor driving by a man is just 
poor driving. No woman ever represents her- 
self alone when she is doing work in co-opera- 
tion and competition with men. She represents 
to the men and to the outside world the 
strengths or weaknesses of women as a group. 
This probably should not be so, but it is a 
reality which needs to be faced. Because of this 
fact it is especially important that we do our 
jobs to the very best of our ability. 

As long as we are carrying jobs in co- 
operation and competition with men (let’s not 
call them men’s jobs), it is only fair that we 
expect no quarter simply because we are women. 
In any job, different people have different 
points of strength and weakness. On the same 
job a man and a woman may vary in abilities 
just as two men may vary. To a minor extent 
the job develops around an individual's par- 
ticular abilities. Such adaptation is normal and 
good, but it is sometimes difficult not to have 
it take the aspect of adjustment “because she’s 
a woman.” In any job we take we have a re- 
sponsibility for carrying the same load as any 
man would carry. 

A second major responsibility of women in 
the post-war world is to seek and accept re- 
sponsible positions. Too often we are timid 
or retiring at the moment when self-confidence 
and assurance are needed. Some of our number 
have won places of leadership on the political 
scene and a few less have done so in business 
and industry. In the 1940 elections, 140 women 
were elected to state legislatures. In the execu- 
tive branch of the government, of 573 officials 
listed as holding policy-making posts in 1944, 
only 8 were women. This is a beginning. In 
industry women now make up approximately 
one-fourth of the labor force. There are nu- 
merous industries in which more than fifty per- 
cent of the employees are women. In the ma- 
jority of these there are, however, no women 
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among the officers or on the board of directors, 
It would be unwise and unfair to seek such 
positions simply because we are women; yet, we 
must not hesitate to look toward and prepare 
for such responsibilities, and accept in: full the 
obligations they carry. 

One criticism the engineers have levied 
against the RCA Aides and other women en- 
gineers has been a lack of imagination, initia- 
tive to go ahead, and willingness to investi- 
gate. In other words, a certain amount of temer- 
ity is noticed in contrast to the inquisitiveness 
among the male engineers who are recent gradu- 
ates. Perhaps this is symptomatic of our re- 
action in other spheres. Socially, in our rela- 
tions with men, we have found it advantageous 
and desirable to at least give the impression of 
looking to them for leadership; a different 
strategy is required for our business relations. 

In the matter of salary, also, we apparently 
have erred in our docility. An architect said 
recently that, in his opinion, men respect com- 
petition from women, measure for measure. 
They do object, however, to capable women 
accepting lower salaries because they are sup- 
ported by husbands and can afford to work 
for less. He probably would object to a man 
with outside income doing the same thing. This 
presents in a very concrete way the fact that 
men like to recognize equality when it is there. 
We must assume that respect and salary com- 
mensurate with ability will be forthcoming and 
work toward that end. Only thus can women 
take their place with men in the professional 
world. 

A broader responsibility—one that may be 
shared by women at home as well as those in 
professional life—is that of urging equal pro- 
fessional and vocational opportunities for all 
who present equivalent background and train- 
ing, regardless of sex, color, creed or economic 
standing. The armed services have effective 
means of eliminating discrimination on the basis 
of social prestige or pull. In uniform and with 
equal pay and privilege, many men and women 
have found promotion and success on the basis 
of ability alone. Over and above the routine 
promotion schedule, the Army and Navy have 
pioneered in the provision of equal oppor- 
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tunities in the educational sphere. Through 
the ASTP and NCTP college education has 
been available to many men who would not 
have been able to afford it under other cir- 
cumstances. The GI bill will continue that 
educational opportunity for veterans. There are 
many capable men and women who will not 
have the advantage of GI offering. Considera- 
tion should be given to the need for scholar- 
ship provisions to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities for those able to make good use of 
higher education in the peacetime future. An 
individual who is denied the education that 
will enable him to make full use of his ability 
represents a loss in effective power. 

The wide expansion of civil service has done 
much to promote selection on the basis of merit, 
without regard for sex, race, creed or cultural 
background. It is to be hoped that an even finer 
system of merit-selection may be used to choose 
those who are to remain as civil servants after 
“the duration.” These are small but important 
steps in the direction established by our con- 
stitution. 

During the war the need for workers at all 
levels has encouraged selection in industry on 
the basis of ability alone. This has brought 
to light many new sources of capable person- 
nel. The wider use of women has been a major 
factor in alleviating the personnel-shortage. The 
employment of Negro workers and upgrading 
from the ranks have provided two other re- 
cently-developed sources of personnel. Success 
in the use of these newly-discovered groups 
has broadened management’s outlook on the 
sources of potential employees. One of the 
major questions is whether individuals in these 
groups will be retained on the basis of merit 
in the more competitive periods. Employers 
who have had successful experience with em- 
ployment on ability alone will be much more 
open-minded about it in the future. In plants 
such as RCA where training programs have 
proved that women can do the job, department 
Managers are sending in many more employ- 
ment requisitions that state only job qualifica- 
tions without mention of a preference for a 
man or woman. If a woman can meet the re- 
quirements she is welcomed on the job. Selec- 
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tion of an engineer on the basis of religious 
conviction or political affiliation is, perhaps, just 
as fair as to choose one because he is a man, 
when the job can be handled by a capable per- 
son, regardless of sex. It is hard to know where 
prejudice stops and actual difference begins. 
Working for equality of opportunity on all 
fronts provides a broader and more firm founda- 
tion upon which to build. As thinking, for- 
ward-looking members of our American democ- 
racy, such action is one of our responsibilities. 

Back of the three kinds of responsibility 
thus far discussed lies one which is even more 
basic—the responsibility of educating both our- 
selves and others. The economic and the psycho- 
sociological areas are increasingly vital. It is in 
these spheres that knowledge and understanding 
are necessary for the educator as we enter the 
transition from war to post-war. 

Keen economic understanding will be essen- 
tial to clear thinking during the processes of 
reconversion and the development of a com- 
petitive market. Every effort will be thrown 
into the breach to avoid a repetition of the 
economic collapse and depression of ten years 
ago. The aim of both government and business 
will be so focused. The majority of men and 
women who pass through our educational serv- 
ices will probably have very little influence on 
the foreign policy of our country or the federa- 
tion of nations. These men and women, how- 
ever, play a very real part in the economic con- 
ditions within the country. Through unions, 
both labor and professional, of which we shall 
undoubtedly see an increasing number, and 
through the conduct of business, the individual 
is going to influence the kind of economic pat- 
tern that is developed. It will be important 
that we, as workers and educators, realize the 
relationships existing among wages, costs, 
prices, efficiency, taxes and buying power. Edu- 
cation in this area should permeate the whole 
educational system from grade school through 
adult and radio education. Only by a full under- 
standing of the economic facts can opposing 
pressures be evaluated. Since money and its 
value has a very personal effect on the lives 
of all of us, it is of special importance that 
we assume the responsibility of educating for 
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more complete understanding of its place and 
function in society. 

The other area, which involves educational 
and social functions, also presents educators 
with special responsibilities. The educational op- 
portunities offered to returning service men and 
women must be so organized as to meet their 
unique needs. These veterans have lived a regi- 
mented life, have traveled more than ever be- 
fore, may have seen death and destitution be- 
yond imagining, and may have sustained mental 
or physical injury. For these persons a return 
to normal college curriculum and life, keyed to 
the protected high school graduate, would be 
sterile. To make education have meaning for 
this mature group, it is important that those in- 
trusted with that responsibility have a broad un- 
derstanding beyond the cloistered atmosphere of 
college. The returning service man will demand 
that his education be vital. We owe it to him 
and to ourselves to see that it meets his needs. 

The acceptance of the physically and mentally 
handicapped is recognized as an area in which 
deep understanding will be necessary. The re- 
turned hero, as long as he is in uniform, re- 
ceives a hearty welcome, special dispensations 
and every consideration. Upon return to civilian 
life under more competitive circumstances, it is 
going to be hard for us to remember that he is 
making difficult adjustments and give him a fair 
opportunity. Much consideration has been given 
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to that phase of the problem, and various or. 
ganizations will work toward proper assimila- 
tion. 

The more frequent situation which many of 
us will face is that of giving the normal return. 
ing veteran the kind of understanding he de. 
serves, Years, or even months, of active service 
have matured those men very rapidly. Will we 
be able to accept that fact in our relations with 
them? For the hundreds of Army and Navy 
wives this is a very crucial problem. To under. 
stand the psychological factors involved in such 
different maturational processes will be most 
complicated, yet essential. It is a very great re- 
sponsibility for the women of the post-war 
world to undertake. 


There is no attempt to make this a definitive 
statement of the responsibilities of women in 
the post-war world. We certainly must face the 
obligations of doing our job well, of seeking 
greater responsibility, and of working for ac- 
ceptance on the basis of merit. And we must 
realize that education for ourselves and for 
others is the foundation from which our suc- 
cess will grow. But these things are not limiting 
in their scope. Rather, they should be provoca- 
tive of a broader conception of the opportunities 
that are ours. No one of us can meet all possible 
responsibilities to the full measure, but each 
should add her share. 


Attitudes About Women After the War 
(Continued from page 6) 


tions will be found in the prevailing attitudes 
about women. 
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United Shrough ‘Books 


DORA V. SMITH 


Dr. Smith, Professor at the University of 
Minnesota, is a member of Epsilon chapter. She 
has served on several national committees of Pi 
Lambda Theta; and for two years on the JouR- 
NAL Committee with the present editor. Her 
article on the privilege and responsibility of the 
teacher in making children world citizens through 
books and reading is timely, indeed. 


NCE AGAIN National Book Week, Novem- 
ber 12-19, brings its challenge to recog- 


- nize the power of books in the lives of boys 


and girls, Its theme, UNITED THROUGH 
BOOKS, has a unique importance this year as 
we face the complex problems of a post-war 
world. Within America and without, the po- 
tential forces of discord were never greater. 
Held together by the magnetic power of an im- 
mediate purpose, we sense the dangers of dis- 
ruption unless a new impulse toward unity can 
replace the temporary one now binding us to- 
gether. 

This is a discouraging time to talk of world 
unity, but we whose educational task is one per- 
petual investment in the future are not to be 
daunted by threatening skies. The biggest ad- 
vertising jobs of the war have taken the schools 
and the comic books for their province as the 
two avenues most widespread in their influ- 
ence upon boys and girls. The comics have 
played their part in the spread of hate; it is not 
likely that they will be able to use their carica- 
tures so effectively to cement friendships. The 
schools, then, are the chief avenue for the spread 
of national and international understanding. 
We have a privilege and a responsibility be- 
yond our knowing. 

Never in the history of publishing were there 
so many excellent books dedicated to the task of 
helping young people of all nations to under- 
stand one another. The challenge of Book 
Week, 1944, is that we shall find them and put 
them to the use for which they were intended. 

Two things matter about children’s knowl- 
edge of each other—the ways in which they are 
all alike, regardless of color, creed, or back- 
gtound ; and the ways in which they are differ- 


ent, and therefore capable of making a speciai 
contribution to the mosaic of the world’s life. 

International understanding comes most 
readily through acquaintance with individual 
human beings. It does not come en masse. A 
foreigner once remarked, “I hate everything 
American, just on general principles; but I 
have never met an individual American whom 
I disliked.” If children are to come close to the 
hearts of individual boys and girls in other 
lands, they must have books about distinctive 
personalities whom they can love and respect. 
These books must look out through the eyes of 
foreign children. Not two Americans chattering 
their way through a foreign land, looking curi- 
ously at the bizarre spectacle of foreign customs 
and shrines will nurture in our boys and girls a 
sense of kinship around the world, but native 
children themselves, laughing, playing, dream- 
ing, or suffering amid the charm or the squalor 
of their own surroundings. 

Recently a group of Scandinavians in Minne- 
sota protested against a much publicized “unit” 
on Norway. The first picture given in it was of 
a Norwegian peasant girl in the old folk cos- 
tume of 1850, long discarded except on festival 
days. Underneath was the inscription, “a na- 
tive.” “Don’t they know,” exclaimed the ex- 
asperated scholars, “that Paris fashions reach 
Oslo before they reach New York?” “A na- 
tive!” How should we feel if we saw a similar 
picture of “a native” of the United States in a 
European textbook? This kind of presentation, 
sincerely meant to stimulate world friendship, 
helps to continue a sense of nationalistic superi- 
ority. 

Our search, then, must be for artistic and 
authentic books which present distinctive per- 
sonalities—lovable children just like ours—but 
nurtured in ways that make them different and 
worthy of respect. 

Manuela’s Birthday in Old Mexico celebrates 
the arrival of a birthday doll, an experience 
which makes little girls kin throughout the 
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world ; but the doll was a golden-haired Ameri- 
can doll, such as was never seen in the lush 
beauty of her Mexican surroundings before. 
Mei Li romped like any American child at a 
county fair, but how different were the sports 
in which she engaged and the be-costumed, 
masked figures among whom she expended her 
abundant energies. Kate, in The Good Master, 
was spoiled by her years in a hotel with only 
her father to guide her. On her uncle’s farm 
she learned the meaning of co-operation in a 
home where democracy ruled, but not until she 
had scaled the rafters surreptitiously to eat food 
stored away for winter and refused to drink 
“the good goat’s milk” at table. Her story reads 
like that of any normal American home, but it 
is grounded in the soil of Hungary and tinctured 
with the imaginative vision of a people whose 
eyes have had commierce with the stars. 

Young Fu startles us when he comments on 
our peculiar noses that stick out like handles 
from our faces. Always it has been our privilege 
to remark about the flat noses of the Orient. As 
he learns the secret of good workmanship in the 
shop of the coppersmith, as he is the dupe of a 
quack salesman, and as he races pell-mell to the 
nearest fire, we recognize that boys are alike the 
world over—even in their difficulties with the 
older generation who fail to appreciate them, in 
their love of a holiday, and in their distaste for 
hard meticulous work. Yet into Young Fu is 
written the struggle of the New China and the 
Old, the place of the scholar in the Chinese pat- 
tern of life, the superstitions and the staunch 
qualities of mind and soul inherent in the 
Chinese character. 

Committees on post-war emphases in educa- 
tion have sometimes been at a loss to determine 
how teaching of such books will be different 
from the kind of geographical reading that has 
always been done. The answer is, it seems to 
me, that the human values will be more im- 
portant than the “modes of transportation,” 
“the queer costumes,” “the products manufac- 
tured.” One can desecrate Heidi, or Young Fu, 
or Dobry by using them solely for evidences of 
geographical factors affecting the life of the 
peoples of Switzerland, China, or Bulgaria; or 
one may use them as expressions of the spirit 
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of kindliness, of pride in work well done, and 
of the quest for an ideal, characteristic of peo- 
ples the world over. That change in emphasis is 
the one demanded by an educational program 
dedicated to world understanding. 

The problem of unity within our own country 
after the war presents as great a challenge to the 
teachers of America. The likenesses that make 
for unity and the differences that make for rich 
variations in the pattern of our national life 
can be equally well demonstrated in books for 
boys and girls. Dorothy Thompson begins her 
magnificent essay, ““America,”* with a series of 
pictures of life in its peculiar settings in differ- 
ent parts of this country. “I see America,” she 
says with enthusiasm, as she leads us from Ver- 
mont to San Francisco, from Duluth to New 
Orleans. What do our children envision when 
they “see” America? Again, a wealth of books 
produced in recent years furnishes the basis for 
the kind of synthesis of our national life ex- 
pressed by Benet: ‘Out of a hundred visions I 
make one.” 

For the primary grades, Credle’s Down, 
Down the Mountain and The Flop-Eared 
Hound give a sympathetic picture of children 
in our Southern mountains. We are especially 
grateful for the little colored boy whose love for 
his hound unites him with small boys every- 
where. Emma Lou Brock’s One Little Indian 
Boy licks an all-day-sucker with as much relish 
as any child in America. 

In the middle grades, Elizabeth Orton Jones's 
Maminka’s Children reveals with poignant un- 
derstanding the life of a Bulgarian family who 
lived “astride the Atlantic,” so to speak, in the 
best tradition of the Old World and the New. 
In Bulgaria, Maminka had three children in her 
heart; in America, she could have them in her 
home. That was what America meant to her. 
Again, older boys and girls cannot read An- 
gelo’s Nino without gaining a new conscious- 
ness of the meaning of America to an Italian 
boy who waited through the passing of the 
seasons in Italy for the time when his father 
in the United States should have earned enough 


* Pp. 136-152 in The Pocket Book of America. 
(ed. Philip Van Doren Stern) New York: Pocket 
Books Inc. 1942. 
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to send for the family to join him there. 

In the junior and senior high school boys and 
gitls learn that the problems and the strivings 
of adolescents are alike in all young people 
from such books as Mrs. Means’s Shuttered 
Windows and Teresita of the Valley, in which 
anegro girl and a Spanish one try to find them- 
selves in a strange environment. 

When the British refugee children reached 
our country, they were sent to a wide variety of 
places. One large group settled in a beautiful, 
rambling mansion in the heart of a rich planta- 
tion in Virginia. They liked “America.” An- 
other group was sent to a dingy, narrow street 
in old Boston, They didn’t like ‘‘America.” 
Wisely, their leaders sensed the situation. They 
established a magazine called The Bridge, for 
which British children at home and throughout 
the United States were to write, giving their 
impressions of both Britain and America, and 
describing the life about them. By this means 
their directors hoped to keep their vision broad 
and to counteract the narrowness of their in- 
dividual environments, Books for boys and girls 
in America today should serve the purpose of 
such a bridge, that they may be true to their 
inheritance as Americans, “a great people im- 
patient of boundaries.” * 

In the choice of such books, it is important 
to keep in mind that always we are looking for 
stories of distinctive personalities, not stereo- 
types of the proverbially stingy Scotchman, the 
stupid Swede, the lazy Italian, or the slouching 
negro with a patch on his pants. In the intro- 
duction to their Negro Caravan, Professors 
Brown, Davis, and Leef protest against the 
negro stereotypes which appear so commonly in 
fiction. There are the kind, motherly mammies, 
the good-natured nit-wits, the religious fanatics 
who neglect this life for the next, the comedy 
men of the minstrel shows, and others of their 
kind. The authors urge us to remember that in- 
dividual differences within the negro race are as 
great as they are within the white race. If we 
could inject that idea into all our discussions of 


* Ibid. p. 139. § 

+ Brown, Sterling A., Davis, Arthur P., and Lee, 
Ulysses G. The Negro Caravan. pp. 2-7. New York: 
The Dryden Press. 1941. 
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people or sections different from our own, we 
should go far toward bringing about the spirit 
of understanding and fair play which must 
come in America and in the world before the 
vision of the poet can become a reality. 

Shall we not determine during Book Week, 
1944, to send out boys and girls from the pub- 
lic schools of America, who, united through 
books, may see with the eyes of the poet as “‘out 
of a hundred visions” they strive to make one? 


BOOK LIST 
UNiTy WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 


Primary Grades 

Bluebonnets for Lucinda, Sayers. Viking, $1.00. 
Captain Joe and the Eskimo, Adams. Scott, $1.25. 
Down-Along Apple Market Street, Hill. Stokes, $1.35. 
Down, Down the Mountain, Credle. Nelson, $2.00. 
The Flop-Eared Hound, Credle. Oxford, $2.00. 
In My Mother's House, Clark. Viking, $2.00. 
Lucio and His Nuong, Crockett. Holt, $2.00. 
Mitty on Mr. Syrup’s Farm, Holberg. Doubleday, 

$1.00. 
One Little Indian Boy, Brock. Knopf, $1.75. 
Pedro, Nina, and Perrito, Duplaix. Harper, $1.50. 
Poppy Seed Cakes, Clark. Doubleday, $2.00. 
Tobe, Sharpe. U. of North Carolina Press, $1.00. 


Intermediate Grades 

Abraham Lincoln, D'Aulaire. Doubleday, $2.00. 

Beyond the Clapping Mountains, Gilham. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 

Elin’s Amerika, de Angeli. Doubleday, $2.00. 

I Am a Pueblo Indian Girl, Abeita. Morrow, $1.75. 

Jerome Anthony, Evans. Putnam, $2.00. 

The Little House on the Prairie, Wilder. Harper, 
$2.00. 

Little Navaho Bluebird, Clark. Viking, $2.00. 

Maminka's Children, Jones. Macmillan, $2.00. 

Nino, Angelo. Viking, $2.00. 

The Star Spangled Banner, D'Aulaire. Doubleday, 
$2.00. 

The Story of the Pennsylvania Dutch, Hark. Harper, 
$1.00. 

Texas, the Land of the Tejas, Johnson. Random, 
$2.00. 

The Treasure in the Little Trunk, Orton. Stokes, 
$1.75. 

Up the Hill, de Angeli. Doubleday, $2.00. 


Junior High School 
All-American, Tunis. Harcourt, $2.00. 
Barrie and Daughter, Caudill. Viking, $2.00. 
Blue Willow, Gates. Viking, $2.00. 
Buckaroo, Hess. Macmillan, $2.00. 
Caddie Woodlawn, Brink. Macmillan, $2.00. 
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The Camp at Westlands, Allee. Houghton, $2.00. 

From Sea to Shining Sea, Dyett. Oxford, $2.50. 

Hill Doctor, Skidmore. Doubleday, $2.00. 

The Hill of Little Miracles, Angelo. Viking, $2.00. 

Jews to Remember, Ish-Kishor. Hebrew Publishing 
Company, $1.25. ; 

Journey Cake, McMeekin, Messner, $2.00. 

Shuttered Windows, Means. Houghton, $2.00. 

Teresita of the Valley, Means. Houghton, $2.00. 

The Yearling, Rawlings. Scribner, $2.50. 


Senior High School 

America Sings, Carmer. Knopf, $3.00. 

American Counterpoint, Alland. Day, $3.00. 

Angel Mo and Her Son, Roland Hayes, Helm. Little, 
$2.75. 

As the Earth Turns, Carroll. Macmillan, $2.50. 

The Education of Hyman Kaplan, Rosten. Harcoutt, 
$2.00. 

From Many Lands, Adamic. Harper, $3.50. 

Giants in the Earth, Rolvaag. Harper, $2.50. 

Grandma Called It Carnal, Damon. Simon, $2.00. 

The Great Meadow, Roberts. Grosset, $1.00. 

Hill Lawyer, Skidmore. Doubleday, $2.00. 

Johnny Tremaine, Forbes. Houghton, $2.50. 

The Land Is Bright, Binns. Scribner, $2.50. 

My Name Is Aram, Saroyan. Harcourt, $2.50. 

The Romantic Cities of California, Hawthorne. Ap- 
pleton-Century, $6.00. 

Syrian Yankee, Rizk. Doubleday, $2.75. 

13 against the Odds, Embree. Viking, $2.75. 

Three Times I Bow, Glick. McGraw, $2.50. 

When the Whippoorwill, Rawlings. Scribner, $2.50. 

Yankee from Olympus, Bowen. Little, $3.00. 


Wortp UNITY 


Primary Grades 


Hansi, Bemelmans. Viking, $2.00. 

The Little Igloo, Beim. Harcourt, $1.50. 

Manuelas Birthday in Old Mexico, Bannon. Whit- 
man, $2.00. 

Maria Rosa, Kelsey. Doubleday, $2.00. 

Mei Li, Handforth. Doubleday, $2.00. 

Pierre Pidgeon, Kingman. Houghton, $2.00. 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Red Shoes, Lindman. 
Whitman, $1.00. 

The Story about Ping, Flack. Viking, $1.00. 

The Tale of Tai, Young. Oxford, $0.75. 

To Market! To Market!, Brock. Knopf, $1.75. 

Twenty Little Pets from Everywhere, Ditmars. Mess- 
ner, $2.00. 

Winnie-the-Pooh, Milne. Dutton, $1.00. 


Intermediate Grades 
Call It Courage, Sperry. Macmillan, $1.75. 
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The Forest Pool, Armer. Longmans, $2.00. 

The Good Master, Seredy. Viking, $2.00. 

Hari, the Jungle Lad, Mukerji. Dutton, $1.25. 

Heidi, Spyri. McKay, $2.50. 

The Least One, Sawyer. Viking, $2.00. 

Little Dog Toby, Field. Macmillan, $1.00. 

Little Pear, Lattimore, Harcourt, $2.00. 

Mischief in Fez, Hoffman. Holiday, $2.00. 

The Norwegian Farm, Hamsun. Lippincott, $2.00. 

Pegeen, Van Stockum. Viking, $2.00. 

Riema, Elliott. Knopf, $2.00. 

Smoky Bay, Arason, Macmillan, $2.00. 

The Tangled Web, Urbahns. Dutton, $2.00. 

Yossele’s Holiday and the Brave Maccabees, Mazer. 
Doubleday, $1.50. 


Junior High School 


Against All Odds: Pioneers of South America, Lan- 
sing. Doubleday, $2.00. 

Child of the Orient, Brown. Houghton, $1.25. 

China's First Lady, Nicolay. Appleton, $2.00. 

Hans Brinker; or the Silver Skates, Dodge. Scribner, 
$1.50. 

Happy Days in Norway, Undset. Knopf, $2.00. 

Haven for the Brave, Yates. Knopf, $2.00. 

Here Is Alaska, Stefansson, Scribner, $2.50. 

Lassie Come Home, Knight. Winston, $2.00. 

Nuvat the Brave, Doone. Macrae, $2.00. 

Our India, Masani, Oxford, $1.75. 

Quetzal Quest, Von Hagen. Harcourt, $2.00. 

Pageant of Chinese History, Seeger. Longmans, $3.00. 

Palaces on Monday, Fischer, Random, $2.00. 

Trumpeter of Krakow, Kelly. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Young Walter Scott, Gray. Viking, $2.00. 


Senior High School 
Broad and Alien Is the World, Alegria. Farrar, $3.00. 
Destination Chungking, Han Suyin. Little, $3.00. 
East Wind, West Wind, Buck. Reynal, $2.50. 
The Family, Federova. Little, $2.50. 
Here Is Africa, Gatti. Scribner, $2.50. 
How Green Was My Valley, Llewellyn. Macmillan, 

$2.75. 
In Place of Splendor, Mora. Harcourt, $3.00. 
Journey Among Warriors, Curie. Doubleday, $3.50. 
Land Below the Wind, Keith. Little, $3.00. 
Mr. Pan, Hahn. Doubleday, $2.50. 
Precious Bane, Webb. Dutton, $2.00. 
Slaves Need No Leaders, Kotsching. Oxford, $2.75. 
The Soong Sisters, Hahn. Doubleday, $3.00. 
Test Tubes and Dragon Scales, Basil. Winston, $2.50. 
Thorn-Apple Tree, Campbell. Duell, $2.50. 
The Year of the Wild Boar, Mears. Lippincott, $2.75. 
The Young Man of Caracas, Ybarra. Washburn, 
$3.00. 
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Your Tlational Officers in Action 


HELENE 


W. HARTLEY 


The National Officers held their “between-Councils’’ meeting at the Mar Monte Hotel, Santa Bar- 
bara, California, on June 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1944. Your editor knows, from her 1942 experience, the 
prodigious amount of work accomplished by your national officers in such a session; no adequate 
measure can be made of the thought and effort expended by each officer in your behalf. Dr. Hartley's 
facile pen has caught some of the highlights for our readers. 


HE OCEAN rolled in along the Santa Bar- 

bara beach. Back of the hotel mountains 
rose, sharp, with shifting shadows, against a late- 
afternoon sky. Around a T-shaped table in the 
conference room of the Mar Monte Hotel, nine 
women looked at the agenda for the day, 
counted items still unfinished, sighed. “Can we 
get along with a half-hour’s rest before dinner 
and resume immediately afterward?” inquired 
the President. Assenting murmurs ‘round the 
table; then a plaintive voice, ‘But I had hoped 
we'd have time just to go out and /Jook at the 
ocean before we leave!” 

The newly inducted member of the Board, 
still chiefly an onlooker, spoke earnestly: “I 
wish that every member of Pi Lambda Theta 
could watch this Board in session. I wish they 
might observe, as I have, the kind of hard, per- 
sistent, creative, capable effort given here—and 
each of you with exacting jobs of your own, 
which you've laid aside for the moment to put 
this first. You must believe it profoundly im- 
portant or this kind of work would not be 
done,” 

And then, after the fashion of groups the 
world over, a motion was put, seconded, carried, 
delegating the speaker to try to put into words 
for all the members not so much what was done 
at this Board meeting, as the spirit and intent 
and meaning that permeated it. 


The place for the 1944 meeting of the Na- 
tional Board was not easily selected. Full at- 
tendance was essential, but uncertainties of war- 
time travel were further complicated by irregu- 
larly operating and overlapping sessions of 
schools and colleges in which members were in- 
volved. The final determining factor was the 
scheduling of sessions at the University of 


Southern California at Los Angeles. This gave 
Dr. May Seagoe, our Second Vice-President 
and Chairman of the important Committee on 
Studies and Awards, but four days for attend- 
ing the Board session. To make the meeting 
possible, therefore, California was chosen. The 
crowded hotels of Los Angeles necessitated a 
place nearby rather than in the city. Santa Bar- 
bara met all the requirements. May Seagoe gen- 
erously consented to give her few free days be- 
tween sessions; and members from Maryland, 
Washington, Michigan, Ohio, and New York 
agreed to reach the West Coast by whatever 
means were possible—with or without meals en 
route; in lower or upper berths; in first class, 
tourist, or day coaches if need be. 

Journey’s end was brightened for all who 
came by way of Los Angeles. The Committee 
on Studies and Awards held a special luncheon 
session with Board members as guests—an 
auspicious and happy “opening session.”’ Seats 
from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara had been 
reserved on the Daylight Limited leaving at 
six in the afternoon. Between luncheon and 
departure the Southern California Council had 
arranged a reception and tea, providing oppor- 
tunity to meet the officers and members of 
the chapters in that Council and giving the 
Board a delightful sense of welcome to 
California, 

It is doubtful indeed whether the founders 
of Pi Lambda Theta, far-visioned though they 
were, could have foreseen the rapidity of 
gtowth of the society they were launching, 
developing quickly as it has into a nation- 
wide organization, far-reaching in influence, 
complex and varied in activities and in the 
needs it serves. It has been the fate of many 
an organization, similarly started in good faith 
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for some worthy purpose, to become as it 
grows so involved in the machinery of self- 
perpetuation that the original impulse is lost 
or is not expanded and re-defined as the or- 
ganization itself expands and changes. Still 
others have as time passed ceased to change, 
and have come eventually to survive primarily 
as a retreat for the gentle emotions of good 
fellowship and nostalgic reminiscence. Essential 
as efficiently operating machinery is, invalu- 
able as the strength of a worthy tradition and 
the binding sense of fellowship indubitably 
are, it is probably true that the vitality of an 
organization is derived from one source pri- 
marily—a constantly renewed, reinterpreted, re- 
evaluated purpose. 


Full recognition of each of these three 
essentials was evident in the work of the Board 
at Santa Barbara. Attention was given to 
the increasingly complex machinery demanded 
by our growth; provision was made for pre- 
serving the spirit of our past as an inspiring 
force in the present; but perhaps most im- 
portant of all was the constant sense of purpose. 
With a membership of women engaged in the 
varied and supremely important work of edu- 
cation, chosen because of high ability and 
qualities of leadership, influential in local and 
national areas, how can our organization be 
made an increasingly effective medium through 
which they may serve and be served? This 
seemed the basic question, The keynote of 
purpose was struck in the opening paragraphs of 
Dr. Helen Walker's ‘President's Report” and 
under her leadership guided all deliberations 
and underlay all decisions. 

A copy of the minutes of the meeting of the 
National Board has been sent to each chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta and additional copies will 
be available in the Executive Office for use by 
members who do not have access to chapter 
copies. It would, therefore, be needless to review 
here the action of the Board in any detail. 
Instead attention will be called to certain of the 
more important decisions under each of the three 
aspects of organizational life mentioned above. 

Perhaps the most serious matter of operation, 
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or machinery, at the moment is the question of 
incorporation. Lengthy correspondence between 
the National Office and Pi Lambda Theta’s 
counsel, Mr. Frank Miller, was read and care- 
fully weighed. Especially considered was the 
effect of incorporation or lack of it upon the 
receiving of bequests. While no final action re- 
sulted, and further investigation is to be re- 
quested of Mr. Miller, there was (to quote from 
the minutes) ‘‘no sentiment among the Board 
members for immediate incorporation.” 

Upon advice from counsel the wording of the 
1943 constitution was reviewed at certain 
points, primarily as touching our financial pro- 
cedures. It was the judgment of the Board 
that in no instance was any change in intent 
indicated, but that some rephrasing might serve 
to make our procedure unequivocally clear. It 
was voted to consult Dr. Beulah Tatum, Chair- 
man of the Constitution Committee and then to 
refer such changes, with others which she might 
suggest, to the delegates of the 1943 Biennial 
Council who signed the Constitution. Immediate 
printing of the Constitution was authorized. 

The report on local constitutions and eli- 
gibility, prepared by Dr. Frances Mullins, was 
read and accepted with appreciation for ex- 
cellent work, February 1945, was set as the 
time limit for submitting local constitutions to 
the National Committee. 

Work on the Leaflet of Information wrts 
considered in the light of the need for improv- 
ing public relations, and the committee was in- 
structed to proceed with its preparation for early 
publication. 

Reports were reviewed and acted upon from 
the Committee on Revision of the Officers’ 
Handbook, the Committee on Extension (in- 
volving important issues), and the Finance 
Committee. Questions of continuing and 
additional committees and means for re-electing 
committee members were considered. The 
advisability of planning at this time for the 
1945 Biennial Council was decided affirmatively 
and some preliminaary steps were taken. The 
Board requested the continuance of Eleanor 
Mosely Collier as Director of Public Relations. 
To the satisfaction of all it was voted to lighten 
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somewhat the excessively heavy load carried by 
our capable Executive Secretary, Dorothy 
Pearson, through securing additional clerical 
help for her and by providing more definitely 
for adequate vacation periods. Appreciation for 
the high quality of her work for Pi Lambda 
Theta was unanimously expressed, with ap- 
proval of her re-appointment for 1943-1945. 

Perhaps a major contribution of the Board 
Meeting to the preservation and deepening of 
the inspiration and spirit of Pi Lambda Theta 
was the decision to print the ‘Song of Service”’ 
for distribution to the chapters. It was agreed 
that the expense of publication should be 
appropriated from the Pi Lambda Theta fund 
and that receipts from sales should be credited 
to this fund. 

The report of the Committee for Assembling 
Material for Revision of Pi Lambda Theta 
History was reviewed. Many questions were con- 
sidered as to the use to be made of the material 
and as to further work to be done by the 
committee in securing and organizing data. In 
this connection a letter was read, with deep 
appreciation, written to Helen Walker by Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, Through it valuable informa- 
tion and insight was given as to some of the 
events of our early history. Similar contributions 
are requested from other members in whose 
memories exist much that ought not to be lost 
aag which should now be written to insure its 
preservation as part of our valued history. 

The effective functioning and expansion of 
our fundamental purposes was especially evident 
in the report of the Committee on Studies and 
Awards, presented by Dr. May Seagoe, Chair- 
man, Great satisfaction was felt by the Board, 
as it will doubtless be by all members, at the 
completion and results of the study on ‘‘Pro- 
fessional Women and the War,” carried out in 
co-operation with the National Education 
Association. Further information concerning 
this study and its publication will be found in 
the JOURNAL. The Committee was authorized to 
grant two awards of $400 each a year and to 
continue for the present the subject of competi- 
tion used during 1943-44, namely The Pro- 
fessional Problems of Women. 
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Further evidence of the functioning of basic 
purposes was apparent in the report on the Loan 
Fund and the questions raised concerning its 
use, 

The JOURNAL was felt by the Board to be a 
steadily stronger and more valuable part of our 
work. Its indexing for wider use outside the 
membership seems most desirable. Members are 
urged to help by inquiring for copies in libraries 
and more particularly by requesting particular 
articles that have appeared in the JOURNAL, 
Only as such requests ate sufficiently frequent 
and general will indexing become necessary. 

The excellent work of the Program Commit- 
tee was reviewed. The relation of the work of 
this committee to that of the JOURNAL Com- 
mittee was considered. Suggestions for further 
program emphases and activities were made, 
Others would be welcome at any time from 
individual members or chapters. 

Much time was given to the activities, prob- 
lems, and contributions of the various chapters, 
Helen Olson’s compilation of outstanding pro- 
gram features reported by chapters for the past 
year, was of great value to the Board. It was 
felt that a means for freer exchange of ideas 
and activities between chapters should be pro- 
vided. The Board considered ways by which the 
work of the national organization and the local 
chapters can be more closely co-ordinated and 
mutually enriching and several plans were 
formulated. 

These are a few examples of the questions 
considered and the work done at the Board 
meeting. The minutes will tell the story in full. 


The Alumnz Chapter of Santa Barbara pro- 
vided a pleasant respite in the four days’ work 
when they invited the Board to be their guests 
at a dinner meeting. The drive up through the 
mountains, the visit en route to the old 
Monastery of Santa Barbara, and the friendly 
hospitality of the Santa Barbara members and 
their president, Lelia Ann Taggart, gave a 
gratefully appreciated opportunity to rest and 
enjoy a delightful evening with friends. 

Sunday morning, June 25, the members 
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were again en route, most of them returning 
immediately to summer sessions of teaching, 
but with time for some to visit chapters on the 
way. This newest member of the Board departed 
with a sense of having been inducted into a 
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group of women working with unusual serious- 
ness of purpose and under a profound sense of 
responsibility. The significance and potentiali- 
ties of Pi Lambda Theta never seemed more 
clear. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


"eens FOR the position of Executive 
Secretary of Pi Lambda Theta for the com- 
ing Biennium will be accepted now. The posi- 
tion will be filled during the spring of 1945 
and applications should be sent to the National 
Office, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, 
New York, not later than December 15. 

The person appointed will work for a few 
weeks with the present Executive Secretary in 
New York, will assist with preparations for the 
1945 Council, will attend that Council, and 
immediately thereafter will have charge of set- 
ting up the new national office in the city in 
which the newly elected president has her resi- 
dence, 

Pi Lambda Theta prefers to appoint one of 
her own members but will give careful con- 
sideration to the application of a non-member. 
The candidate must have experience in office 
practice and secretarial and stenographic train- 
ing. It is highly desirable that she have a good 
understanding of educational policies and some 
acquaintance with institutions of higher learn- 
ing. She must have the kind of mind which can 
see association problems and policies and devel- 
opment in relation to long-term trends, to na- 
tional movements, to the needs of women, to 
developments in education. It is of paramount 
importance that she have skill in writing clear, 
gracious, friendly letters. A large part of her 
work will be connected with correspondence 


and no person who does not like to write let- 
ters should apply. Another important segment 
of her work relates to taking care of our various 
member files and for this reason she will need 
alertness to small but important details. 

The National Board has not yet fixed the 
salary for the next Biennium, inasmuch as the 
location of the office is not yet known. It is ex- 
pected that the nomination for the presidency 
may be announced early in the year and that im- 
mediately thereafter the Board will fix the rate 
of compensation for the Executive Secretary 
in line with salaries paid for similar responsi- 
bilities in the community in which the office will 
be located. 

Applications, or suggestions of candidates, 
should be sent to the National Office and should 
include information concerning the candidate’s 
qualifications, training, educational connections, 
and references and photograph. 

To a very large extent the effectiveness of 
our national program and the smoothness of 
the relations between chapter officers and na- 
tional officers depend upon the qualities of the 
Executive Secretary. Pi Lambda Theta has been 
extremely fortunate in securing highly com- 
petent and gracious women to hold this office. 
Any member of Pi Lambda Theta who knows a 
woman well qualified for this position is urged 
to call this notice to her attention and to write 
the National Office concerning her, 
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NOMINATIONS FOR NATIONAL OFFICE 


NDER THE NEW constitution, three na- 

tional officers are to be elected for the 
coming biennium: president, second and third 
vice presidents. After the 1945 Biennial 
Council, only the two officers elected last spring 
will continue in office, these two being the 
treasurer, Marguerite Hall, and the first vice 
president, Helene Hartley. The present presi- 
dent will remain on the National Board as 
consultant without vote during the incumbency 
of her successor. 

The search for the best persons to fill these 
offices is a concern of every member who cares 
about the future of Pi Lambda Theta. An appeal 
is, therefore, directed both to chapters and to 
individual members to send to the Nominating 
Committee information about any member 
whom they believe to be eminently qualified for 
national office. Please send not only the name 
but as much pertinent information as you can 
secure about the person you are recommending, 
such as her educational and professional history, 
her record of Pi Lambda Theta service, her 
connections with other organizations, her 
personal qualities and particular abilities, and if 
possible the names of others who could give an 
appraisal of her qualifications. 

What kind of women do we seek as officers ? 
Every member of the National Board is a policy- 
maker, and, therefore, it is important that she 
have certain qualities of statesmanship, a broad 
grasp of present-day problems and creative 
imagination as to the rdle Pi Lambda Theta 
should play therein, the ability to see the total 
pattern of the association and to perceive its 
strengths and weaknesses, the lines along which 
it is changing, new opportunities and new 
needs. Every member of the National Board 
visits chapters, and will be more effective in that 
réle if she has friendliness, poise, graciousness, 
ability to put other people at their ease, 
objectivity, some conscience about answering 
letters, and the ability to interpret the whole 
association to its component parts and to tie 
administrators in the colleges where we have 


chapters, The president should have certain ad- 
ministrative skills such as the ability to plan 
agenda and conduct a business meeting, insight 
into the capacities of other individuals that will 
facilitate good committee appointments, ability 
to delegate to others just the amount of re. 
sponsibility they can carry, ability to release the 
creative energy of her associates. Many other 
abilities need to be represented on the Board but 
not necessarily possessed by all or even most of 
its members, Among such are ability to handle 
the business arrangements for a Council ; knowl- 
edge of public affairs; wide acquaintance among 
educators; ability to suggest important program 
activity to chapters; cleverness in public speech; 
resourcefulness in planning social affairs; skill 
in letter-writing; skill in expository writing; 
business acumen; and maay others, Diversifica- 
tion of interests and abilities of Board members 
is an asset, as is wide geographic distribution. 
It is desirable that every Board member should 
be able to find time to make some chapter visits 
and very helpful to have at least one member 
who can make an occasional long trip. No para- 
gon possesses all the desirable attributes sug- 
gested here. They are mentioned in order to 
suggest to those sending in recommendations 
what kind of information would be useful to the 
nominating committee. 

The constitution requires that the nominat- 
ing committee submit its report to the chapters 
on or before March 1. However, because of the 
necessity of selecting a new executive secretary 
and making plans for transfer of the office, the 
National Board has asked the Nominating 
Committee to make every effort to select at least 
the presidential nominee by the first of January. 
In order that your recommendations should be 
considered they should be submitted as soon as 
possible to the Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, who is 

Miss LELIA ANN TAGGART 
Office of County Supt. of Schools 
Court House 

Santa Barbara, California 
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Ring in the Tlew 


HELENE W. HARTLEY, 
First Vice-President 


Professor Helene W. Hartley (Mrs. Floyd H. 
Allport) is no newcomer to work for Pi Lambda 
Theta, since she has been for many years ad- 
visor to the Syracuse chapter, and was for some 
time a member of the advisory board of the 
JouRNAL. Even in her doctoral study she is 
associated with our organization, since the work 
was done under the grant of an Ella Victoria 
Dobbs scholarship. However, Pi Lambda Theta 
is fortunate in having persuaded her to add the 
duties of the First Vice-President to the many 
responsibilities which she already carries; for 
she did not accept the honor without making 
provision in her schedule for the work entailed 
by the office. 

Helene Hartley (alias “Tiny”) arouses the 
admiring envy of her friends by her ability to 
accomplish so much in so many fields while 
constantly maintaining a cheerfully calm, un- 
hurried manner. (Why doesn’t some Pi Lamb- 
da Theta scholar make a personality study of 
such women?) She never gets flustered or gives 
the impression that she is too busy to be com- 
panionable with friends and family. She has 
never allowed the social side of Helene Willey 
Hartley or of Mrs. Floyd H. Allport to be 
dwarfed by the professional duties of Professor 
Hartley. Her mind works with a precision and 
efficiency unexpected from such a charming and 
“feminine” person. Perhaps it is well that she 
usually conceals her membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi lest her students be 
consumed with wonder that one small head can 
carry all she knows; and even in appearance she 
belies their definition of a woman Ph.D. as one 
with ‘Petticoat hanging down.” 

Following her graduation from Oberlin Col- 
lege with specialization in Latin and English, 
she pursued graduate work in English, choosing 
as topic for her doctoral study—‘Tests in the 
Interpretative Reading of Poetry”—one which 
combines two of her abiding interests: Love of 
poetry and a desire to improve the teaching of 


it in the schools. Her own verse she refrains 
from publishing, in the conviction that it can- 
not equal that of her adored “‘little” sister, Mil- 
dred Willey Mitchell. Professional articles, 
however, appear frequently over her name in 
The English Journal, The New York State Edu- 





HELENE W. HARTLEY 


cational Journal, and other publications. She 
wrote parts of the New York state courses of 
study in English for both the secondary and 
the elementary schools, and has edited a series 
of literary readers for junior high schools— 
Interest Trails in Literature (Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 1935). Collaborating with Burges Johnson, 
she published, in 1933 and 1936, two pieces 
of research concerning methods of teaching 
written composition in American colleges. 
Professor Hartley’s membership in profes- 
sional organizations has always been an active 
one. In the National Council of Teachers of 
English she has been a member of the Curricu- 
lum Committee for Small High Schools, of the 
Teacher Education Committee, Editorial Ad- 
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visor of the English Journal, and Vice Pres- 
ident; in New York, she has been a member 
of the state Syllabus Committee in English and 
of the Regents Examination Committee. At 
Syracuse University, she was Chairman of the 
committee that developed an undergraduate cur- 
riculum for the University reported in A 
Functional Program in Teacher Education, 
published under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ican Council on Education. Since 1942, 
she has been Chairman of the Undergraduate 
Division in Teacher Education of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. As Dual Professor of Education and 
English, she is a leader of the Syracuse pro- 
gram in teacher education in the field of Eng- 
lish. Her influence upon the teaching of English 
in the state of New York is incalculable. 

BUT, the elusive personality of Helene Hart- 
ley escapes statement! How can one convey in 
cold print her gaiety and charm coupled with 
gtacious dignity? The ease with which she ad- 
justs to others is revealed in a comment made by 
a Pi Lambda Theta officer: “She came to our 
conference as a stranger to the group, but in five 
minutes she was one of us.” Her fine spirit is 
indicated by the fact that the minor incon- 
veniences and petty irritations of travel—that 
disrupter of long established friendships—once 
brought two companions home unshaken in 
their admiration of her unselfishness and in- 
nate courtesy. All who have shared her exten- 
sive travels in Europe, Asia, Africa, Alaska, and 
the United States remain her firm friends. Oh, 
perhaps her grandparents did have moments of 
annoyance at her adolescent arrogance in re- 
fusing to admire the Elgin Marbles because their 
removal from Greece outraged her keen sense 
of justice. But only once has this writer seen her 
equanimity threatened—when, in her absence, 
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an uninstructed amateur had the temerity to dig 
in her private garden! 

Pi Lambda Thetans, all, I give you Helene W, 
Hartley, able teacher, gracious lady, and good 
friend! 


MARGUERITE F. HALL, 


National Treasurer 


You will remember that the October, 1943, 
JouRNAL did not publish Dr. Hall’s picture, for 
she was then only just recovering from a very 





MARGUERITE F. HALL, National Treasurer 


serious illness. We hadn’t forgotten our prom- 
ise; now we present our National Treasurer in 
person. 





Bedside Learning for Veterans: The War Department is starting a nationwide program of convalescent 
educational programs for wounded war veterans. The first “bedside school,” tried out with volunteer public 
school teachers this summer at the Walter Reed Hospital in Washington was declared a success. Honors for 
helping develop this program go to Miss Elsie E. Green, an administrative principal in the District of Co- 
lumbia schools. (See article by Mildred Green on page 31.) 
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Program llotes 


Look for this feature in each succeeding issue. You should find some valuable suggestions for 
chapter Van ye plans and procedures. Two unifying projects of national Pi Lambda Theta are the 
“Journal” and the “Program” ; these committees have been working together during the past year to 
synchronize their projects. From time to time we will present some suggestive solutions to your prob- 
lems in developing community as well as chapter programs. 


Report of the Program Survey 


In the spring of 1944, the National Program 
Committee requested chapter program chairmen 
to write accounts of chapter activities during the 
year of 1943 to 1944 and to make suggestions 
for the future. This article endeavors to inter- 
ptet the replies of the following forty chapters: 
Alpha, Delta, Epsilon, Zeta, Eta, Theta, Iota, 
Kappa, Lambda, Mu, Omicron, Pi, Rho, Chi, 
Omega, Alpha Alpha, Alpha Beta, Alpha Gam- 
ma, Alpha Delta, Alpha Epsilon, Alpha Zeta, 
Alpha Eta, Alpha Theta, Alpha Iota, Alpha 
Kappa, Alpha Mu, Alpha Nu, Central Ohio 
Alumnez, Chicago Alumnz, Dayton Alumna, 
Detroit Alumnz, Kansas City Alumnz, North- 
ern California Alumnz, Northern Indiana 
Alumnz, Pasadena Alumnz, San Diego Alum- 
ne, Santa Barbara Alumnz, Spokane Alumna, 
St. Louis Alumna, Washington Alumnez. 
Doubtless other chapters have contributed sug- 
gestions since, and doubtless many regular and 
important projects of the chapters were taken 
for granted by the reporting officer and not 
specified. We know that some good work has 
not been included! 

Findings. A survey of the forty reports indi- 
cates that the road to a large and interested 
chapter membership lies through a program 
which is important to all and in which all can 
participate, It is not primarily high prices for 
meals, difficulties of transportation, and compe- 
tition from other organizations that cause a 
chapter to disintegrate, this survey would seem 
to show; the essential for chapter success is a 
ptogram which has realistic appeal for all and 
in which every member can have a part. The 
survey reveals a tendency of the chapters with 
the best-planned programs to have the most 
regular and most enthusiastic attendance. In 
fact, owe chapter with an excellent program re- 
ported that it did not use its telephone commit- 


tee at all last year, because members turned out 
regularly in response to the mimeographed 
notices. There is a tendency, also, of chapters 
with significant programs to see to it that they 
have an organization that makes for continuity 
and for easy and rapid informing of the mem- 
bership regarding chapter enterprises. 

The survey reveals four distinct and most 
encouraging trends of Pi Lambda Theta chap- 
ters: 

1. The trend toward chapter co-operation, 

joint meetings, and inter-visitation. 

2. The trend toward informality and toward 
various activities that lead to participation 
of the entire membership—the members 
become doers rather than merely listeners 
or absorbers. 

3. The trend toward mingling more with 
other groups and working with other 
community agencies as well as carrying on 
independent programs. 

4. The trend toward making Pi Lambda 
Theta chapters more than friendly social 
groups—however important their func- 
tion as such may be—toward making 
them instruments of practical community 
service and of meaningful research. 

Use of program materials supplied by the 
National Program Committee. Although there 
has never been any thought that the National 
program materials shall be anything but sug- 
gestive, almost every chapter reporting ex- 
pressed appreciation of having these to use as a 
guide in chapter program-planning. Most chap- 
ters seemed to believe that the choice presented 
was broad enough to allow each chapter to se- 
lect a worth-while theme and to adapt it to com- 
munity needs and to the interests and abilities 
of its membership. 

Twenty-one chapters reported that they had 
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planned their meetings and activities around a 
central theme; the others did not confine their 
attention to one theme but considered subjects 
in a number of fields. Similarly, the methods of 
consideration varied greatly and included use of 
outside speakers, of speakers from the chapter 
membership, of panel discussions, of free gen- 
eral discussion under capable leadership, of 
book and article reviews. Since it is obviously 
impossible to describe all forty programs re- 
ported, three have been selected from widely 
separated parts of the country as illustrations of 
the excellent chapter program-planning that 
characterized Pi Lambda Theta last year. 

Theta’s program was an outgrowth of the de- 
sire expressed at the Toledo Biennial Council 
that Pi Lambda Theta should play its part in 
the field of national legislation related to edu- 
cation and of the decision of the Council that 
the function of Pi Lambda Theta should be one 
of gaining nad distributing information. Using 
outside speakers, speakers from the member- 
ship, and panels composed of Theta members, 
the chapter built its program around The In- 
formed Teacher in War Time. Such topics as 
the following were considered, chapter mem- 
bers participating at almost every meeting: 
Federal Legislation as It Affects the Schools, 
Channels through Which the State Contributes 
to the Educational Development of Children, 
Textbooks for the Armed Forces, Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences of the Armed Forces, 
The Necessity for a World Organization. The 
letter from the chapter comments: ‘This is the 
first time that Theta Chapter has attempted a 
program in which its members participated in 
serious discussion. I was emboldened to attempt 
it by recommendations at the Council meeting 
last summer at Toledo, and am very happy, as 
the year draws to its end, that every meeting has 
been successful.” 

Alpha Mu adapted the national program sug- 
gestions to the needs of its own community by 
taking as its theme: Our Southwest, with the 
Three Cultures, Indian, Spanish, and American. 
All activities of the chapter were related to this 
theme. The following topics were studied: Art 
in New Mexico, History of New Mexico, Re- 
ligion in New Mexico, Literature of New Mexi- 
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co, Inter-cultural Relations, Education in New 
Mexico, Anthropology. In addition to the chap. 
ter discussions, an extensive exhibition of New 
Mexican art was collected and arranged. This 
exhibition was not only used in Albuquerque 
and in other communities of New Mexico, but 
was lent to communities in other states. 

Chicago Alumnz concentrated its interest 

upon The Present Crisis in Education. Its pro- 
gram is noteworthy not only because of its im- 
portant theme and evidently effective discus- 
sions, but because of the example it affords of 
self-evaluation of chapter program-planning by 
the membership. Through speakers, panels, and 
general discussion, the chapter studied such 
topics as The Problem of the Working Youth 
and His Education; Prevention of Juvenile De- 
linquency; The Unadjusted Child; Rehabilita- 
tion, a Problem of Post-War Education. The 
chapter report indicated that the program had 
attracted many and that consequently the at- 
tendance at all meetings was good. At the April 
meeting the members present were to write their 
evaluation of the year’s program. Seven com- 
ments seem of particular significance: 

1. Chicago Alumnz program was of direct 
use to school principals in solving prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

2. Program increased information of mem- 
bership. 

3. Varied backgrounds and professional in- 
terests of membership were revealed. 

4. Although the theme was general, each 
meeting dealt with a specific phase of the 
subject. 

5. The discussions were practically useful to 
most of the membership since they dealt 
with problems that confronted the mem- 
bers daily. 

6. Programs brought to the attention of the 
membership problems in allied fields. 

7. Programs were inspiring. The letter from 
the chapter says: “We were so desperately 
in earnest—no desire, this year, for mere 
diversion—teaching was made to seem a 
really vital war-time work.” 

Enterprising ways of gaining participation of 

chapter membership. Several chapters reported 
activities that have proved helpful in stimu- 
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lating participation of the membership and in 
developing healthful prestige for Pi Lambda 
Theta, Delta gives an annual fashion show and 
tea for the benefit of the Katherine Foulke 
Scholarship Fund, a loan fund for girls in edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh; the at- 
tendance last year was two hundred twenty. Eta 
chapter gave a Chinese tea to raise money for the 
student loan fund and to bring out parents and 
friends to meet the members of the chapter. A 
reader gave Pearl Buck’s The Promise, con- 
siderable money was raised from sale of the 
good refreshments supplied by the girls, and a 
number of parents and friends enjoyed the 
reading, the food, and the opportunity to meet 
and chat with the girls. 

Two “recesses” were held at the University 
of Pennsylvania during the 1943 summer ses- 
sion, in the busy Women’s Lounge of Bennett 
Hall. These were held from 10:00 to 12:00 
o'clock and punch, cookies, and candy were 
served to about two hundred students of all 
ages. Members of the chapter were present to 
answer any questions about the fraternity and 
to accept any suggestions. Visitors were asked 
to write their names in a log book as a check on 
attendance. Many visitors expressed apprecia- 
tion for the moments of relaxation in the midst 
of a busy and extended summer session. The 
chapter planned to follow the same procedure 
during the 1944 summer session, and to add a 
picnic, 

Periodically, the president of Alpha Epsilon 
sends a letter to the membership; the letter has 
two purposes, to inform the member of what 
has been accomplished and to interest the mem- 
ber in becoming active on some committee. An 
excerpt will give an idea of its tone: “I would 
be pleased if each of you could drop by the 
cafeteria dining-room when we are having an 
Executive Committee meeting. . . . The only 
thing that could make it better would be to add 
your constructive suggestions to theirs for mak- 
ing Alpha Epsilon more successful. . .. We have 
been very happy about the work of all commit- 
tees. Won't you mark your preference on the 
enclosed blank ?” 

Alpha Theta uses a questionnaire to interest 
membership in participating in the year’s pro- 
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gtam. The questionnaire begins with a friendly 
plea for help in planning and carrying out a 
successful year and includes the following re- 
quests: 

1. Please check the committees on which you 
would prefer to serve. (List is given.) 

2. Please express your choice of theme for 
our meetings this year from the following 
suggested by the National Committee. 
(List of suggestive subjects is given.) 

3. We should like every member to par- 
ticipate in at least one meeting this year. 
Which type of contribution would you be 
willing to make? (List is given.) 

4. Since our new Constitution provides only 
for a minimum number of regular meet- 
ings, we feel we must make a decision 
agreeable to the majority of the mem- 
bership regarding number and time of 
meetings. Please state your preference. 

5. The following information is needed to 
bring our directory up to date: 

Name: 

Address: 

Home telephone: 

Occupation: 

Place of employment: 

Telephone at place of employment: 
Date of initiation: 

Are you a life member? 

Check membership you prefer for this 


year: 
Active ( ) 
Field ( ) 


Alpha Iota has for a number of years played 
a leading réle in the Reading Conferences held 
each summer at Claremont Colleges. These con- 
ferences require a considerable amount of time 
and effort and result in many new contacts and 
in a published volume containing a digest of the 
sessions, accounts of current methods of teach- 
ing reading, and reading lists for various levels. 
This outstanding project has already been inter- 
preted widely to the membership of Pi Lambda 
Theta as well as to many other educators. 

St. Louis Alumnz speaks, as do several other 
chapters, of making use of the questionnaire 
sent out in connection with the National Re- 
s¢arch Project in order to rediscover and make 
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contact with members that have been inactive. 
(The letter from St. Louis goes on to say: “We 
used a portion of the Pi Lambda Theta survey to 
find out what volunteer war services our mem- 
bers are engaged in.”) 

The president of Zeta represented the chap- 
ter on the platform at the Honors Assembly at 
the University of Washington and later at the 
Honors banquet. Also, a committee of Zeta 
members surveyed the twenty-five officially ac- 
cepted honoraries on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Washington to determine the average 
dues and fees in organizations similar to Pi 
Lambda Theta so that the chapter might con- 
sider altering chapter dues accordingly. 

An encouraging finding is the participation 
of chapters in community service. Spokane 
Alumnz is officially represented and actively 
engaged in two projects sponsored by all the 
major civic groups of Spokane, a $3,400,000 
bond compaign for post-war modernization of 
Spokane schools and the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency through the improvmeent of recrea- 
tional facilities for boys and girls. Chi has made 
contributions toward the acquisition by the 
Maryland Historical Society of a collection of 
prints to be used by the schools. Also, Chi 
sponsored a meeting of leaders of Maryland and 
of the City of Baltimore which resulted in the 
establishment of an experimental theater for 
children. With the establishment of the theater, 
members of Chi chapter assumed certain duties 
regarding it. As a step toward doing something 
for the Mexican people in Los Angeles, Alpha 
Delta voted to pay the tuition of a promising 
Mexican student from Sawtelle. The chapter 
representative writes: “If we can help in the 
preparation of future leaders, then we feel that 
we have implemented our program and made it 
worth while.” 

Fifteen chapters report organized participa- 
tion in War Service projects. These reports re- 
veal both individual and group initiative. They 
indicate the versatility of our membership and 
its willingness to undertake additional responsi- 
bilities and to do volunteer work. Perhaps the 
most promising part of all this activity is the 
information and background, down-to-earth 
knowledge the membership is gaining; and the 
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myriad contacts being made with other groups 
in the various communities. 

For instance, many of the members of Kansas 
City Alumnz belong to the Red Cross Motor 
Corps and work faithfully; others knit for the 
Red Cross, assist at the war-time child-care 
centers; help regularly at the U.S.O. and Service 
Men’s clubs, serve as nurses’ aids, assist with 
Travelers’ Aid at the Union Station. Many 
members of Detroit Alumnz work in the fac- 
tories of Detroit. Delta conducts a War Savings 
Booth in a local department store each Monday 
evening, does conteen work at the U.S.O. and 
rolls bandages for the Red Cross. Members of 
Alpha Eta assist faculty wives at Harvard in 
preparing dressings for the Red Cross. Alpha 
Gamma reports: “Our vice-president has recent- 
ly been commissioned a major in the Massachu- 
setts Women’s Defense Corps.” Members of 
Spokane Alumnz, Alpha Alpha, Alpha Mu, 
Omicron, Chicago Alumna, St. Louis Alumna, 
and Washington Alumnz report participation 
in similar war service projects. 

Number and kinds of meetings. Chapters are 
living up to and in many instances exceeding 
the requirement of the national constitution 
that every campus chapter hold monthly meet- 
ings during the school year and every alumnz 
chapter schedule at least four meetings a year. 
Both campus and alumnz chapters tend to hold 
monthly meetings at least during the school 
year. Many chapters report summer meetings, a 
few weekly luncheons or teas during the sum- 
mer, in some cases with Phi Delta Kappa. Most 
chapters hold a single initiation during the 
summer, others two, one for each of the sum- 
mer-school quarters. 

One of the most interesting findings was the 
trend toward self-planned, self-cooked, and 
self-served meals. For instance, Delta has held 
monthly dinner meetings at the Metropolitan 
Y.W.C.A, headquarters, The membership is 
divided into dinner committees, and each com- 
mittee cooks and serves one dinner, at a cost of 
$.75 per person. Zeta follows the same plan. 
Because two members of the University of 
Washington Nursing Department faculty are 
Pi Lambda Thetans, Zeta has been allowed to 
use the Nursing Lounge, which is equipped 
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with kitchen, for their meetings. There the 
girls manage to cook and serve the dinners for 
about $.50 each. These chapters and others that 
have used the same or similar plans report that 
they find several advantages in such a proce- 
dure: the dinners are cheaper and better ; the in- 
formality increases the opportunities to become 
acquainted with one another; the organization 
of the membership into committees gives a 
number of girls practice in leadership ; increased 
participation of membership, in every case, ac- 
cording to reports, results in increased at- 
tendance. 

Another tendency already briefly noted is the 
urge of the chapters to work with other groups. 
Chapters report joint meetings and joint proj- 
ects with other chapters in their vicinity, with 
sister organizations such as Kappa Delta Pi and 
Delta Kappa Gamma, with campus education 
clubs, with Phi Delta Kappa, A superb example 
of co-operative enterprise is furnished by the 
five Southern California chapters located in or 
near Los Angeles: Alpha Delta, Alpha Iota, 
Sigma, Los Angeles Alumna, and Pasadena 
Alumnez, These chapters have developed a 
Southern California Council composed of the 
officers of the five chapters ; the president of the 
council is always one of the five presidents of 
the chapters and is determined alphabetically 
according to chapter. Founders’ Day is always 
a joint project, with the five main duties— 
general chairmanship, decorations, program, 
music and publicity, hospitality—rotated among 
the five chapters, San Diego Alumnz and Santa 
Barbara Alumnz, although they are both sev- 
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eral hours distant from Los Angeles, manage, 
with true California enthusiasm, to share in 
much of the Council activity. 

Queries and suggestions. Eta asks whether 
any other chapter has done anything with con- 
sultant service for younger teachers. The chap- 
ter has done some work in this field and would 
like suggestions for further work. 

Eta also wonders whether there is any way 
of working out a regional conference plan. The 
chapter has found inter-visitation a great stimu- 
lus to the chapter and would like to develop a 
more organized means of exchange of ideas. 

Alpha Beta asks whether the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship research studies will be made 
available to members. 

A member of Theta asks for suggestions for 
getting greater participation in the programs on 
the part of members. 

A letter from Alpha Nu asks whether the 
JOURNAL might run a series of articles on the 
specific problems of various groups of women. 

A challenge to all chapters. A survey of this 
kind is bound to be a challenge to every chapter 
and to every member of Pi Lambda Theta. It 
reveals the growing maturity of Pi Lambda 
Theta, the effectiveness with which the organi- 
zation is taking its place of leadership in edu- 
cational circles, and the widening and deepen- 
ing influence of the fraternity throughout the 
national community. The survey of last year’s 
achievement has served a worth-while purpose 
if it leads the way for all Pi Lambda Thetans to 
greater accomplishment in the year 1944 to 
1945. HELEN OLSON 
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Boom in Children’s Books: Book publishers report the greatest demands in history for children’s books. 
They attribute this in part to the relatively higher salaries and wages enjoyed by war workers, but also in part 
to the fact that the large number of nursery schools established for war workers’ children has created a new 
awareness of the importance of books to very young children. Incidentally, this peak year in the child-book 
publishing history marks the 200th anniversary of the publishing of one of the first successful volumes for 
children, A Pretty Little Pocket Book, by John Newbury, printed in London in 1744. 





Professional Women and the War 
rg Progress Report 


SEAGOE 


MAY V. 


Cr YEAR AGO, with the generous co-opera- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Pi Lambda Theta undertook a study of the 
status of its members under the impact of war. 
It was the purpose of the study to provide facts 
of interest not only to the membership of the 
organization but also to professional women in 
general, and to those interested in the lives and 
problems of professional women. 

A questionnaire, initiated by Dr. Hazel Davis 
acting for the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, was revised in consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Studies and Awards 
of Pi Lambda Theta. Chapters diligently sought 
out lists of inactive members to include in the 
mailing. In December approximately 10,000 
questionnaires were released, and by the end of 
January more than half had been returned with 
responses, The National Education Association 
then supervised the preparation of a statistical 
summary and submitted an expository report 
to the National Board at its meeting in June, 
1944. 

Impressed by the value of the data gathered, 
the National Board authorized publication of 


the study in the form of companion volumes. 
One volume. will contain facts of general inter. 
est concerning personal, professional, economic, 
and war and postwar status, based on total re- 
plies submitted and interpreted in the light of 
related studies, The volume will interest persons 
and agencies concerned with professional wom- 
en and with war and postwar problems of 
women, 

The other volume will contain detailed re- 
sults under the same heading for active and in- 
active members, suggestions for additional re- 
search, and a bulky appendix of original tables 
from which many additional facts may be ex- 
tracted. Hollerith cards on file in the National 
Office are also available for pertinent research. 
Such a volume will be primarily of interest to 
members of Pi Lambda Theta seriously inter- 
ested in organization analysis and organization 
problems, and to research workers. 

A well-known Press is interested in the vol- 
umes, and it is the intention to submit complete 
manuscripts for both by the time the October 
JouRNAL is released. Publication should follow 
within a few months. 


Award Announcement 


At its meeting on August 16, the Committee 
on Studies and Awards voted one award of 
$400 only for the year 1943-1944. Washington 
Alumnz chapter in Seattle is the recipient for a 


study entitled Women of the Pacific Northwest. 
Virginia Lee Block, Director of Guidance for 
the Seattle Schools was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of this study. 
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PI LAMBDA THETA 
National Education Association for Women 
Awards for Research on 
PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 
From the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund 


AWARDS 


Pt LAMBDA THETA announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted on or before August 15, 
1945, for significant research studies in education. 


SUBJECT FOR RESEARCH 


AN UNPUBLISHED study on any aspect of the professional problems of women may be submitted. 
No study granted an award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda 
Theta in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a study for which an award is granted, ex- 
cept that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privilege of inserting an introductory statement in the 
printed form of any study for which an award is made. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES 


A sTuDY may be submitted by any individual, whether or not engaged at present in educational 
work, or by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


SUBMISSION OF STUDY 


THREE copies of the final report of the completed research study shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards by July 1, 1945. Information concerning the awards and the form 
in which the final report shall be prepared will be furnished upon request. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES AND AWARDS 


May SEAGOE, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California—Chairman. 
MarGakeET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, California. 

MARGUERITE HALL, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

HELENE HARTLEY, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

KATHERINE L, MCLAUGHLIN, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 
HELEN M. WALKER, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

ELIZABETH Woops, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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Over the &ditor’s Shoulder 


GREETINGS 


This is the fourth year of service for your 
editor and we hope that by all odds, it will be 
the best. You’ve been saying quite regularly 
that you are pleased with the JoURNAL’s steady 
improvement—look at the fine flock of people 
upon whom your editor can call for help and 
you'll see the reason for that! It isn’t hard to 
imagine what a “full-time editor” could do 
for Pi Lambda Theta. We want to thank each 
and every one who has been active for our 
magazine. Send in your suggestions, criticisms, 
contributions. And do your part in making 
our JOURNAL known abroad. Is it in your city 
library? In your college library? Is your dean 
on our mailing list? 


PLANS 


Joint meetings of the Program and Jour- 
NAL Committees have unified our thinking 
around the four large areas suggested to you 
in material sent out to the chapters in May by 
the Program Committee. We hope that the 
JOURNAL material will implement program ma- 
terial and perhaps serve as a basis for chapter 
discussion and study. 


December JOURNAL—“What We Should 
Know” is the topic to be presented. What are 
the fields in which we should be interested as 
good citizens, as teachers, as home-makers? 
What do we know about editorial policies, 
about the stage, about radio? What magazines 
are our children reading? What books are we 
reading to keep abreast of this spinning whirl 
of events? What should education-trained 
women know in order to be good citizens? 


March JouRNAL—“Dividends in Teaching.” 
It pays to be a teacher, and we're not referring 
to monetary returns, We're going to try to 
build a “design for teaching’ for our youngest 
members and dedicate this issue to them. We 
want them and hundreds of prospective mem- 
bers to catch a glimpse of the broad vision and 
thrilling fulfilment of many who have clipped 
some coupons during their teaching careers, 
The outlook for education depends upon what 
organizations iike Pi Lambda Theta can do te 
direct competent personnel into the field of 
teaching. 


May JOURNAL—"The Outlook for Youth.” 
We must give serious consideration to the prob- 
lems of children and youth, for they are the 
potential world leaders and co-operators of to- 
morrow. What are their problems here and in 
other countries? What are we doing as indi- 
viduals, as chapters, as a national organization? 
Are we doing enough? 


PROCEDURES 


Major articles are about 2,000 words in 
length. Send in names of possible contributors 
early. Discuss the topics in your chapter meet- 
ings; chapter responsibility for an article is a 
fine way of uniting your efforts for the JouR- 
NAL. ‘ 

Chapter news should emphasize outstanding 
professional activities of individuals and chap- 
ters. What are you doing in your community? 
What service projects are being carried on? 

Deadline dates are: 

December 1, 1944 
February 1, 1945 
April 1, 1945 
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From Coast So Coast 


Pi Lambda Thetans Aid Army 
Reconditioning Program 

A group of teachers in Alpha Theta chapter 
of George Washington University have had -a 
unique summer experience in their voluntary 
work with the Army reconditioning program 
among convalescent soldiers at Walter Reed 
Hospital and its Forest Glen annex. This pio- 
neer effort in education here is a link in the 
world-wide chain of educational programs con- 
ducted by the War Department through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 

The work of the volunteer teachers has been 
organized and directed by Miss Elsie E. Green, 
president of Alpha Theta chapter and adminis- 
trative principal in the District of Columbia 
public schools. Alpha Thetans’ response to her 
call for volunteers was most gratifying. The 
group works directly with Major General S. U. 
Marietta in charge of the entire program at 
Walter Reed Hospital and Forest Glen and his 
staff consisting of Major Fred S. Gachet, Major 
Roy S. Haggard, Major Sydney M. Simmons 
and Captain Samuel A. Kirk. . 

Immediately following the close of their own 
regular school session, the teacher group as- 
sembled at Walter Reed for planning and dis- 
cussion of the problems and possibilities for 
engaging the convalescent soldiers in individual 
and group study in preparation for increased 
usefulness following discharge from the army. 
This group included the following Alpha 
Thetans: Corinna DiGuillian, Mabel Duvall, 
Elsie Green, Mildred Green, Marguerite Jones, 
Mary Macuilla, Virginia McCausland, Margaret 
Merritt, Elizabeth Mewshaw, Phyllis Nichols 
and Katherine Wassmann. Because of soldier 
requests for blueprint reading and art work, 
two teachers not Pi Lambda Thetans were in- 
vited to join the group; Mr. H. G. Crankshaw 
and Mrs. Jean Hogan. Later, a teacher from 
the Americanization School was added to pro- 
vide help for foreign students. 

Courses conducted by these teachers include 
typing, English, geometry, reading, art and 


blueprint reading. Instruction at Walter Reed 
Hospital has been initiated at the bedside or in 
small groups during early convalescence. At 
Forest Glen, because of the advanced conva- 
lescence of the soldiers and the greater num- 
bers, the classes have been larger and more 
formal in character. Textbooks used are those 
published exclusively for the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 

The keen interest of the soldiers in the oppor- 
tunity for further study has been marked. Men 
who left high school or college before comple- 
tion of their diplomas have been especially 
eager to achieve required courses. Miss Nichols 
and Miss Macuilla who had large study groups 
in English and higher mathematics at Forest 
Glen have constantly noted the sincere ambition 
of their college level students. Mrs. Mewshaw 
who has taught classes in typing both at the 
hospital and the Glen is impressed with their 
enthusiasm and tireless practice of their typing 
lessons. 

Students engaged in improving their reading 
during convalescence are generally men from 
rural areas whose elementary school training 
was disturbed by pressure of farm work. Con- 
scious of their need and the chance to over- 
come this handicap of retarded reading ability, 
they have expressed gratitude at the work done 
by Mrs. Jones. Teaching English to the foreign 
patients has been the particular task of Mrs. 
Helen Kiernan-Vasa of the Americanization 
School.* Mrs. Mewshaw gained much satisfac- 
tion recently when teaching a blinded veteran 
to operate the new typewriter presented to him 
by a visiting movie star. Mrs. Hogan’s teaching 
of clay modeling and painting in orthopedic 
classes has not only proved popular, but has 
had therapeutic value. 

When summer is over and these Pi Lambda 
Thetans return to their classrooms, they will 
carry with them a deep inner satisfaction. They 


* Her students include an Italian prisoner of war 
whom she feels is not only learning English but an 
American viewpoint. 
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have shared their educational training with men 
who have paid their own high price for Ameri- 
can freedom in the agony of combat on des- 
perate and bloody battlefields. They have been 
interested to see the conflict through the eyes 
of real participants. They have been privileged 
to assist in reconditioning these returning vet- 
erans to the changing pattern of present civilian 
life with its new and diverse opportunities. It 
has for these educators been not at all a sacrifice 
of vacation time, but a rich, rewarding experi- 
ence, 

Effort is being made by the group to enlist 
former teachers of the Washington Branch of 
American Association of University Women to 
carry the work through the winter. 

MILDRED GREEN, 
Alpha Theta 





Alpha Omicron 

Alpha Omicron chapter was honored to have 
Dr. Anita S. Dowell, National Pi Lambda Theta 
Keeper of Records, as its guest at the annual 
summer initiation banquet July 12. Sixty-eight 
members and initiates attended this fried 
chicken dinner. At an impressive candlelight 
service following the dinner, twenty-two new 
members were initiated. The president, Geral- 
dine McPhillips, presided. 

The past year’s program on minority groups 
was reviewed. The problem discussed during 
the evening was how summer meetings this 
year and in summers to come could be planned. 
Three schemes were presented: (1) to con- 
tinue the theme used for programs during the 
regular nine months’ session; (2) to present 
speakers or performers of unusual note who 
happen to be on our campus during the sum- 
mer, (3) to have reports from graduate mem- 
bers who are making studies on vital educa- 
tional problems for theses. The group voted 
to adopt the second plan. 

As the highlight of the evening Dr. Dowell 
spoke to the group. She pointed out the high 
values of Pi Lambda Theta today: developing 
leadership, considering current problems, and 
seeking the truth and making it known to men. 
As a concluding thought she quoted from Dr. 
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H. W. Holmes’s recent book, New Hope for 
Human Unity, “Education is the final weapon 
against the three enemies of unity and human 
welfare—fanaticism, radicalism, and reactionary 
leadership.” 

The chapter greatly enjoyed Dr. Dowell’s 
visit to Colorado State College of Education’s 
campus. At noon on July 12, Miss Josephine 
Hawes, local Pi Lambda Theta sponsor, gave a 
luncheon honoring Dr. Dowell. Pi Lambda 
Theta officers for the summer were present. 


Gamma 

Gamma chapter has completed plans to hold 
“Open House” for members and their friends 
at the time of the State Teachers Conventions at 
Topeka and Wichita. In Topeka, Room 300, 
Hotel Jayhawk will be the meeting place; and 
the Parlor Room, Mezzanine Floor, Allis Hotel 
at Wichita will welcome visitors. All members 
are urged to stop in to exchange greetings, 
relax, or rest, and to meet their friends. Make 
the Pi Lambda Theta rooms your headquarters 
for November 3 and 4. 

Kansas State Teachers Conventions are held 
in six towns in various parts of the state. No 
town is big enough or has sufficient hotel space 
to accommodate all the teachers who are re- 
quired to attend the meetings. Travel and train 
fare are saved in this way, also. 


Alpha Mu 


Greetings from Albuquerque! We may sound 
remote and dull away out here in New Mexico, 
but I wonder if you know that we live right 
on the “Main Street of America”—and that 
when East goes West or West goes East, they 
must journey through our town? We really get a 
glimpse of all types of celebrities—and once in 
a while an Important Person stops over to get 
a glimpse of us. So it was that one fine day last 
July, Dr. Anita Dowell stepped off the train 
and visited us for three delightful days. 

We westerners are naturally hospitable, as 
you may have heard, and we love to impress our 
guests with the uniqueness of our surroundings, 
so of course we treated Dr. Dowell to a bit of 
Southwestern “‘atmosphere.”” We escorted her 
through Isleta Indian Pueblo, which is just 
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out of Albuquerque; fed her genuine Mexican 
food at La Placita; and to be sure that she 
would never forget us entirely, we presented 
her with a Navajo brooch. We hope she thinks 
of us every time she wears it. 

Like every other chapter, Alpha Mu is fur- 
nishing some excellent material to the various 
Women’s Service Groups of our country. Dr. 
Marie Pope Wallace, former professor of Inter- 
American Relations at the University of New 
Mexico, has joined the WAC and is in train- 
ing at Ft. Oglethorpe, Georgia. 

Alpha Mu has launched a splendid Fall and 
Winter program on “Vital Relationships of the 
Teaching Profession” and under the energetic 
guidance of our president, Dr. Sarah Louise 
Cook, we are enjoying another year of worth- 
while activity. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 


“An Outlook on the World’s Problems” will 
be this winter’s topic of consideration of the 
Central Ohio Alumnz chapter, of which Lucy 
Amborski is president. Specific problems for 
group study include: The Nature and Signifi- 
cance of Lend-Lease Cartels—a Threat to Future 
World Peace; Inter-American Understanding; 
and The Structure and Réle of Government in 
Other Countries. According to the plans of Mrs. 
Tom B. Haber, program chairman, and her 
committee, material will be presented by guest 
speakers and members, In order to stimulate 
lively discussion individuals will make prepara- 
tion ahead of time from a list of readings pre- 
pared by the committee. 

Other scheduled meetings will be Founders’ 
Day, Christmas observance for the benefit of 
the Lotts Creek School at Cordia, Kentucky, a 
members’ tea, and a picnic to close the year’s 
activities. 

Central Ohio Alumnz are represented in 
South America by Miss Margaret Dudley and 
Miss Mary Jane Loomis, In October, 1943, Miss 
Dudley became principal of the Campo Allegro 
School near Caracas, Venezuela. This fall Miss 
Loomis joined her to teach in the same school. 

Elinor Rossbach, M.D. (Ohio State Univer- 
sity, March, 1944), is an interne in the Gall- 
inger Municipal Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
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A word about the three Bryants—Inez, Pau- 
line, and Rachel, Mrs. Inez Bryant is secretary- 
treasurer of the Columbus Teachers’ Federation. 
Miss Pauline Bryant is publicity chairman of 
the local committee planning for the National 
Council of Teachers of English convention to 
be held in Columbus during the Thanksgiving 
holiday, November 23-25. Miss Rachel Bryant 
has joined the Red Cross overseas service. 
Since August she has been in training in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and soon she will be sent out in 
charge of a hospital recreation unit. 

Dr. Virginia Sanderson has a daily radio 
program over WOSU (4:15-4:30) entitled 
“Psychology Day by Day.” In this program she 
reads aloud well-known poems, developing the 
idea of speech and personality, choral speaking, 
and the melody of words. She will have a part 
in the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish during the convention in Columbus at 
Thanksgiving. 


Alpha Eta 


On August 22, Washington Court in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, was the scene of a sum- 
mer rally of Alpha Eta chapter, when twenty- 
three members and guests met for supper. Pi 
Lambda Theta summer students at Harvard 
were the invited guests: Helen Goetsch, 
Miriam Kallen, Marjorie B. de Grasse, and 
Marjorie F. Holt. 

The October meeting, at The Pioneer in 
Boston, was preceded by dinner and the in- 
stallation of two of the new officers: Rose 
Depoyan, vice-president and Claire Sweeney, 
recording secretary. Marion Wiles, president, 
presided, Martha Farwell, program chairman, 
introduced Nancy Newell (Alpha Eta), re- 
search worker in the Division of Mental Hy- 
giene of the State Department of Mental 
Health (Massachusetts), who discussed a 
study made of fifty-six children, diagnosed as 
psychotic, from the Massachusetts state mental 
hospitals. The study, made by Mrs. Newell and 
Dr. Yerbury, also of the Department of Men- 
tal Health, was recorded in The American 
Journal of Psychiatry for March, 1944, in an 
article entitled Genetic and Environmental Fac- 
tors in Psychoses of Children. The Hazards of 
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the High I.Q. which is to appear shortly, will 
present findings made by Mrs. Newell from a 
follow-up study of forty-three children with 
1.Q.’s over 130, who appeared in the state 
child guidance clinics about ten years ago. 


Alpha Beta 


Three Pi Lambda Thetans have taken part 
in a recent study of the school system of Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, made under the direc- 
tion of Professor John Guy Fowlkes, Professor 
of Education and Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin. 

Emily Scully, president of Alpha Beta chap- 
ter participated by making a study of the lan- 
guage area, and by doing Binet testing. Intelli- 
gence and achievement tests in elementary and 
high school were administered by Dorothy 
West, and, in addition, she helped with the 
general secretarial work. 

Dr. Bernice Leary assisted in the Winchester 
study by making a survey of reading. Miss 
Leary, originally a member of Lambda chapter 
has taken part in the activities of Alpha Beta 
chapter, since her connection with the Madison 
city schools as consultant in language arts. 

Ethel Mabie Falk is president of the National 
Conference on Research in English. The Con- 
ference will meet in connection with the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on November 24. 

Lillian Paulkner is the Curriculum Co- 
ordinator for the Milwaukee city schools. She 
assisted in planning a three-week institute for 
Milwaukee teachers during the polio quaran- 
tine, there, this fall. 

Mrs. Lois Nemec was on the staff of the 
Workshop for Leaders in Elementary Educa- 
tion (rural and urban) in the Graduate School 
of Education, University of Chicago, during 
the past summer. Dr. Floyd Reeves directed 
the Workshop, which was attended by instruc- 
tors from land grant and liberal arts colleges 
and teachers’ colleges of the country. Mrs. 
Nemec is, at present, on leave of absence from 
the Wisconsin State Department of Public In- 
struction, and is on a fellowship at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin completing her work on her 
doctorate. 

Four members of Alpha Beta chapter were 
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elected to membership in the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, in the 
spring. Seniors named to the organization were: 
Betty Jane Egan, Emily Jane Graham, and 
Lu Yong Hsia, and the junior class member 
was Elaine S. Smuckler. 

A unique exhibition is now to be viewed 
in the Wisconsin Union main gallery. Ar. 
ranged and assembled by an Alpha Beta mem- 
ber, Elaine Smedal, a graduate student in the 
University of Wisconsin art education depart 
ment as her M.A, thesis, it is designed to show 
the people of Wisconsin what types of Folk 
art exists in the state, and how its designs can 
be adapted for modern articles, The theme of 
the exhibit is “Wisconsin Norwegian as a 
Source of Design.” 





Non-Directive Group Play Therapy 


An interesting experiment in group research 
was conducted in the psychological clinic at 
Ohio State University this past summer. A 
group of graduate students, under the direc- 
tion of Virginia Mae Axline (who served as 
assistant clinician in the psychological clinic), 
conducted an experiment in group therapy. Miss 
Axline is a member of Central Ohio Alumnz 
chapter. 

Working under the premise that two heads 
are better than one, the graduate students each 
took a small group of children who were te- 
ferred to the clinic for psychological treat- 
ment, met their group for one hour a week 
for group play therapy, kept accurate notes 
which were written up in detail, mimeo- 
gtaphed, and passed out to the rest of the 
therapists for comments and criticism. The 
therapists met for an hour a week during 
which time they discussed various questions 
that came up as a result of the group therapy. 

Starting with the belief that non-directive 
play therapy is the most productive technique 
for treating the child with problems that has 
been developed to date, the therapists ex- 
tended this non-directive technique to groups 
in what was called non-directive group play 
therapy. 

This is a new field in psychotherapy. There 
is very little research material available at the 
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present time. The Ohio State University ex- 
periment was interesting and successful. 
Enough material was gathered to provide for 
many supplementary studies in the play therapy 
area. 

Twelve graduate students in psychology par- 
ticipated in the experiment. This made it pos- 
sible for the clinic to treat 56 children with a 
series of play therapy contacts. The treatments 
extended over a period of eight weeks. Indica- 
tions that the treatments were a success in many 
instances were noticeable. 

As a result of this initial experiment the 
university is offering the same opportunity to 
interested graduate students this coming year 
and the psychology department has agreed to 
give graduate credit for the work done. 

Miss Axline is very happy to think that the 
brain storm she had this summer, and which 
she was privileged to develop at Ohio State 
has become the beginnings of another grad- 
uate course in psychology, extending the scope 
of psychotherapy to wider horizons. Sometimes 
from such humble beginnings significant and 
worthwhile developments emerge. 





The Postwar Information Exchange, Inc. 


The new Postwar Information Bulletin, the 
first issue of which has just been published, 
is considered one of the most progressive ex- 
periments in popular education undertaken in 
recent years. Designed to assist discussion lead- 
ers, teachers, librarians and others interested 
in postwar questions in planning their pro- 
gtams, this new Bulletin is published by the 
Postwar Information Exchange, Inc., a clear- 
ing house whose members are associated with 
agencies working on postwar problems. The 
Bulletin pools the best information on books, 
pamphlets, films, recordings and radio pro- 
grams and highlights unusual methods used 
by state and local groups to stimulate interest. 

Materials selected for mention in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Postwar Information Bul- 
letin were recommended by experts in each 
field drawn from such organizations as the 
Foreign Policy Association, the National Plan- 
ning Association, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the Public Affairs Committee, Town 
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Hall, Inc., the Federal Council of Churches 
and the Twentieth Century Fund. Selections 
were checked for accuracy by a librarian mem- 
ber, for usefulness in community programs by 
members who are in touch with local groups 
and finally were judged by the Editorial Board 
for a well-rounded, fair presentation of all 
points of view. Program suggestions accom- 
pany all materials. 

Suggested for special study in October is 
the problem of postwar employment in the 
U.S. A factual article covering this topic was 
submitted to representatives of labor and of 
management in order that it might accurately 
reflect the point of view of each. It is accom- 
panied by background material giving the view- 
points of the major groups concerned, 

Each number of the Bulletin lists the issues 
which, through a poll of members of the Post- 
war Information Exchange, Inc., have been 
selected as the most important for the coming 
months. Local organizations are invited to co- 
operate with the Exchange by sharing their 
experiences in stimulating interest. Reports on 
unusual devices and methods used are featured 
in each issue. The Postwar Information Bul- 
letin is published monthly at a subscription 
price of one dollar for twelve monthly issues. 
Offices are located at 8 West 40th Street, New 
York 18. 

The Editorial Committee and the Board of 
Directors of the Postwar Information Exchange 
is made up of Evans Clark (Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund), Chairman; Walter H. C. Laves 
(Bureau of the Budget), Vice-Chairman; Vir- 
ginia D. Parker (National Planning Associa- 
tion), Secretary; Paul M. Limbert (National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s), Treasurer; Char- 
lotte Burnett Mahon (The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation) ; Walter E. Myer (Civic Educa- 
tion Service); Margaret E. Taylor Carter 
(Twentieth Century Fund); Paul H. Sheats 
(The Town Hall, Inc.) ; and Helen T. Stein- 
barger (American Library Association). 





National Council of Teachers of English 


English teachers of the nation will gather in 
Columbus, Ohio, on November 23-25 for the 
thirty-fourth annual meeting of the National 
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Council of Teachers of English. Sessions will 
be centered on the consideration of critical is- 
sues in the teaching of English, according to 
the council president, Angela M. Broening, of 
the Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. 

The opening session on Thursday evening 
will be given over to a panel and forum based 
on responses to a letter recently circulated 
among the membership by the president. High- 
lights of the Friday morning general session 
will be the president’s address and a panel 
discussion on the implications of current na- 
tional and international developments for the 
English curriculum. Nationally known authori- 
ties in the field of English will participate in 
this panel. 

On Friday afternoon the convention will 
break up into a number of discussion groups 
for study of specific problems in English in- 
struction including the following: articulation, 
intercultural and international relations, lan- 
guage communications, student use of news- 
papers and magazines dealing with controver- 
sial questions, radio and radio workshops, 
reading at the secondary and college levels, 
research, speech and drama, and supervisory 
problems, 

The social and entertainment feature of the 
convention will be the banquet on Friday eve- 
ning with W. Wilbur Hatfield, secretary of 
the Council, as toastmaster and some of the 
country’s outstanding literary talent speaking. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to sec- 
tional meetings on the elementary, secondary 
and college levels. The convention will close 
at a luncheon meeting with President Broening 
presiding. 

Arema Kirven, South High School, Colum- 
bus, is chairman of the local convention com- 
mittee; Sara Crist, of the same school, is sec- 
retary; Pauline Bryant, North High School, is 
publicity chairman. Headquarters of the Coun- 
cil are at 211 West 68th St., Chicago, Ill. Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel. 

Hotel accommodations will be in great de- 
mand since the convention and the Ohio State- 
Michigan football game are scheduled in Co- 
lumbus the same week-end. It is therefore 
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imperative that hotel reservations be made 
direct not later than October 20. Visitors are 
also urged to double up rather than request 
single rooms, 





Preliminary Announcement 


Seminar on Reading Disabilities, Januar, 29 
to February 2, 1945 


Conference on Reading Instruction, June 26 
to June 29, 1945 


The Reading Clinic Staff of the School of 
Education, The Pennsylvania State College, 
Pennsylvania, is sponsoring two important 
meetings on reading problems during 1945. 

The Annual Seminar on Reading Disabilities 
will be held from January 29 to February 2, 
1945. Demonstrations and discussions on a dif- 
ferentiated program for analyzing and typing, 
or classifying, reading disabilities will be con- 
ducted by the Staff of the Reading Analysis 
Unit of the Reading Clinic. Remedial tech- 
niques will be demonstrated and discussed by 
the staff of the Reading Clinic Laboratory 
School. A number of visiting speakers and 
demonstrators have been included. The pro- 
gram has been planned to interest remedial 
teachers, school psychologists, speech teachers, 
neurologists, otologists, and vision specialists. 

From June 26 to June 29, 1945, the Read- 
ing Clinic Staff will conduct the Annual Con- 
ference on Reading Instruction. This Confer- 
ence deals with classroom problems, The ac- 
tivities are differentiated for elementary and 
secondary teachers, college teachers, special 
class teachers, speech teachers, and school 
psychologists. 

Copies of the program and information on 
transportation schedules may be obtained from 
Miss Betty J. Haugh, Reading Clinic Secretary. 
Those desiring college credit, especially Grad- 
uate School credit, for the seminar should 
register in advance with the Director of the 
Reading Clinic. 

EMMETT A. BETTS 
Research Professor and 
Director of the Reading Clinic 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS 


HELEN M. WALKER 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


525 West 120th Street Syracuse, N.Y. 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Third Vice-President Treasurer 


LUCILLE WALLACE 
421 Red Haw Road 
Dayton 5, Ohio. 


First Vice-President 
HELENE HARTLEY 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 


MARGUERITE F, HALL 
School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 


Second Vice-President 
May V. SEAGOE 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Corresponding Secretary 
"HELEN F. OLSON 
4727 Brooklyn Avenue 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Keeper of Records 
ANITA S, DOWELL 
Cambridge Arms 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


Executive Secretary 
DOROTHY PEARSON 
525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, N.Y. 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1944-45 


Committee on Revision of Officers’ Handbook 


WINIFRED Cox 

LOLA ELLER 

DoroTHy EVANS 

MARGUERITE F, HALL 

WYNN JONES 

ELsigE JEVONS 

MARJORIE MCINTYRE 

GERALDINE MCPHILLIPS 

SHANNON PETTINGER 

OLIVE WOODRUFF 

MARGARET CAIRNCROSS, Sub-Chairman 

Betty SMITH YENNI, Chairman 
64 Charleston Avenue 
Kenmore, N.Y. 


Committee on Revision of Leaflet of Infor- 


mation 

ELEANOR MOSELY COLLIER 

HELENE HARTLEY 

HELEN OLSON 

Dora V. SMITH 

LORETTA MILLER, Chairman 
Central Washington 
College of Education 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


Committee on Local Constitutions and Eligi- 


bility 

Exsig FREDERIKSEN 

LouIsE MCKENZIE 

CAROLINE MITCHELL 

Eva PRING 

JUANITA SNIPE 

OLGA WRIGHT VEDDER 

FRANCES MULLEN, Chairman 
11201 Longwood Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 


Director of Public Relations 


ELEANOR MOSELY COLLIER 
304 Bay State Road 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Committee on Studies and Awards 


MARGARET BENNETT 
MARGUERITE F. HALL 
HELENE HARTLEY 
KATHERINE MCLAUGHLIN 
HELEN M, WALKER 
ELIZABETH Woops 
May SEAGOE, Chairman 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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Journal Committee 
ETHEL PERcy ANDRUS 
WEALTHY BABCOCK 
ROSALIND CASSIDY 
SARAH LOUISE CooK 
Giapys L. DUNPHY 
HAZEL J. FARINGER 
MILDRED MAHONEY 
ETHEL K, NEWELL 
Mary E, RONK 
MARGARET RUSSELL 
AGNES SAMUELSON 
BLANCHE TANSIL 
SYLVIA VOPNI 
HELEN WILLIAMS 
GRACE WILSON 
Lou LABRANT, Chairman 

School of Education 
New York University 
New York, N.Y. 


Loan Fund Board 

HELEN D. BRAGDON 

GERTRUDE CLARSON 

VIRGINIA JuDY EsTERLY 

Luvicy M. HILL 

MARGUERITE F, HALL 

BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 

CAROLINE GARBE MITCHELL, Chairman 
1244 N. Stone Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


Committee to Assemble Material for Revision 

of Pi Lambda Theta History 

LUAUDA FOOTE 

ELIZABETH KELLEY BAUER 

GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER 

HELEN M. CARPENTER, Chairman 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, N.J. 
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Extension Committee 
HELEN C, Davis 
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